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PREFACE 


Tuis book was planned in the trenches before 
Ypres in the first winter of the war, and has been 
written during the subsequent years at odd moments 
snatched from the distractions of political and in- 
dustrial life. I know many who are far more fitted 
to have written it, just as I know many who are far 
better qualified than I to represent my neighbours 
in local and national government, or to direct the 
activities of a fine body of workmen. But the best 
are ever the most modest. Hence we who are 
inferior are forced to take up tasks which our betters 
refuse, and which are far beyond our capacity, 
rather than run the risk that the work may remain 
undone. Such is the only excuse which can make 
my presumption pardonable. 

My little book is weary, for it has trudged with 
me through thirteen strenuous years of war and 
work. So, like the old poet, I plead— 


Da placidam fesso, lector amice, manum. 


AUSTIN HOPKINSON. 


WESTMINSTER, June, 1927. 
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CHAPTER I 


AN APOLOGY OF THE AUTHOR 


It has become but too common for great captains 
of the War to write books by which they may show 
how wise were their plans and how wonderful would 
have been their victories, had not some other by his 
folly or by his malice rendered their dispositions 
vain. Such books are distasteful to soldiers, since 
it is held unfitting that one of us should seek to 
praise himself or even to gain the applause of his 
generation. For the true reward of the soldier’s 
calling is in the work itself. If that work be well 
done, no shouting of the ignorant can make the 
honour of it more ; and if it be ill done, the thought 
of comrades dead through a man’s own fault cannot 
be made more bitter to him by censure from others. 
To explain away, and publicly to make excuse, are 
- actions unbecoming leaders of men. For they can 
be judged by their peers alone, whose praise or 
condemnations should not be spoken save among 
brothers in arms. Yet perhaps it may be allowed 
to me, the least of all soldiers, to break for once 
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through that reticence which we so highly prize and 
to set down in writing for boys and maidens some of 
those things which war has taught us, or has ap- 
peared to teach. Indeed, that one of us should do 
so is no insolent presumption ; for this at the least 
we may claim, that we have shown that we can kill 
our enemy yet not hate him; while others, though 
they do not kill, cannot withhold themselves from 
hating. There are some even who, while they 
profess a deep love of their enemies, show nothing 
but envy and malice toward their friends, and 
proudly boast that they did all which lay within 
their power to hinder us when we were fighting for 
them. 

More especially do I think it well that those 
coming after us should hear what we have to say, . 
because it would appear to me that only in battle 
may a man, setting aside all thought for a morrow 
which probably he will not see, in some small 
measure discern what things are real and lasting, 
and what things are but the fleeting sensations of the 
moment. Young people, lacking this experience, 
are too ready to listen to those who, deceived by 
outward appearance, tell them falsely that this is 
an era of disintegration, that the old ideals for which 
men suffered are hollow, and that the new age must 
begin with the casting away of those restraints 
which, irksome though they be, are all that separates 
man from the beasts which perish. Noisy fellows, 
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calling themselves Communists, rave in the streets — 
that there is no God, and that it were well, therefore, 
to make peace with the devil. Others, moulding 
a dirty little idol from the mud of their appetites, 
declare that the voice of this their god is not a still 
small voice, but is rather the hoarse shouting of the 
mob. They cry out that men need. no longer strive 
to love their neighbour as themselves, for some 
ingenious change in our industrial system will give 
prosperity and contentment to all without any self- 
sacrifice on our own part. Others, again, tell us 
that we may still be overbearing, selfish, and 
covetous of our neighbour’s trade and territory, yet 
wars shall cease because the League of Nations has 
been set up to be a sure shield for men against the 
consequences of their own wickedness. Many young 
men and maidens, though not deceived by these 
brazen follies, yet hearing them proclaimed openly 
and unrebuked, have an inclination to despair of the 
republic and to believe that the reign of chaos is 
come again. For they forget that folly has been the 
companion of mankind through all the ages, and 
that we now experience merely the confusion of 
tongues which must of necessity be brought about 
when all are accounted of equal merit. But their 
fears are in a large measure unjustified, since there 
is no reason to think that democracy will endure 
much longer, or that the babbling of the ignorant 
will be held always, as now, of equal value with the 
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words of the wise. For experience would appear to 
show that the greatest inequalities are engendered 
by artificial levelling. Thus we see that attempts 
to achieve universal equality in material possessions 
by the practice of Socialism lead inevitably to the 
complete domination of society by a few capitalists. 
An age of unrestrained democracy in politics, again, 
has in itself the seeds of a subsequent harvest of 
unrestrained autocracy. For the crowd, possessing 
political power, ever strives to use that power to 
serve its greed and to take by the force of the state 
the wealth which it has not earned. The sure effect 
of such action is to cut off the accumulation of 
capital, and to bring about a condition in which the 
mass of the people becomes dependent for its daily 
bread upon the few whose unusual cunning has 
saved them from the exactions of the many. The 
desire for political liberty is overcome by the desire 
for food, and the former is willingly yielded up to 
those who can still provide the capital through which 
alone the latter may be produced. Hence no man 
has yet found a way to make the poor richer by 
making the rich poorer, or, indeed, to bring about 
any kind of equality whence there does not spring 
an inequality greater than that which was before. 
There would be just cause indeed for despair if this 
were not so. For whatever be the nature of true 
progress, this at least is sure, that it can arise only 
from inequality. Those who deny this would have 
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us believe that all our ancestors at one moment 
began to walk upon their hinder legs, and that all 
simultaneously began to refrain from eating their 
vanquished enemies. 

But of these matters I will write hereafter. For 
the present I make mention of them only that pessi- 
mists may take heart again. Indeed, even if there 
were nothing in the nature of things ever bringing 
to naught the contriving of the crowd, the ills which 
come from exalting quantitative methods to the 
neglect of qualitative considerations are now so 
manifest that we may well hope to see a healthy 
reaction against democracy in our own generation. 
But for my part I cannot think that the end of 
democracy should be in tyranny, though this indeed 
would be its end if natural law were permitted to 
take its course all unrestrained by the conscious 
action of individuals. I trust rather that we may 
at length attain some degree of aristocracy. To 
many this may seem but a vain hope. Yet it need 
not be so. For it would not be untrue to say that 
periods of upheaval and of devastating war favour 
the rise of an aristocracy of one kind or another. 
When empires reel and civilisations tremble the 
crowd is filled with fear, and has a momentary 
inclination to question whether wisdom will really 
die with it, though in times of peace and prosperity 
it will not confess such a doubt. Therefore, in 
troubled days, it is more than ordinarily ready to 
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seek guidance from the few who stand undismayed 
by the falling heavens and the cataclysm of war, 
finding therein no terrors, but rather cause for a 
deeper faith, a wider hope, and a yet more potent 
charity. Now, the mark of the true soldier is this, 
that he bears with a stout heart all the hardship of 
his calling, hopes ever that his sacrifice may not be 
vain, believes that progress can come only through 
suffering, endures unshaken the horrors of science 
degraded to the service of slaughter, and in toil and 
pain learns to have compassion on the weak, to pity 
the coward, to feel no resentment for ingratitude, 
and in the end to love his enemy. 

Surely, then, it is fitting that at the present time 
soldiers, before all others, should take up the heavy 
burden of aristocracy, and, setting aside their 
diffidence, hold themselves ready to fulfil duties far 
more toilsome and difficult than any which war 
could lay upon them. For in war a man’s duty is 
plain and easy to find, save only at moments when 
demagogues make it hard to know whether the 
greater peril is to be sought in face of the enemy 
abroad or in face of the mob at home. But when 
war has ceased the trumpet gives an uncertain 
sound, and it is no easy thing to see how a man may 
offer the fullest measure of sacrifice. Yet there can 
be no question of this at the least, that we who have 
drunk delight of battle with our peers show but a 
graceless spirit if we do not consecrate to the service 
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of our fellow-men our lives ennobled by that privi- 
lege, and thus preserve some memory of the time 
when from the sodden trenches of Flanders, under 
the mocking sunshine of Gallipoli, or through the 
cold mists of the North Sea, we saw the vision, lack- 
ing which the people perish. Some indeed there 
are who do not recognise that privilege and its 
obligation, nor see in war anything but shreds of 
human flesh rotting upon the barbs of rusty wire. 
Of such things they make little songs; saying that 
never again will they witness them, no matter what 
ills may arise from their fixed purpose to suffer no 
further discomfort as long as they live. They write 
books—and would that I could write as skilfully as 
they—complaining of their disillusion and crying 
aloud their great discovery that war hurts. Such 
are not true soldiers, and we may well believe that 
they will never take up the sword again, except it 
be against their fellow-countrymen. For, as I have 
observed, many who find hatred of war a useful 
stepping-stone to the fulfilment of their political 
ambitions are apt to keep a soft place in their hearts 
for the cutting of throats in civil strife. Peace hath 
her holocausts no less renowned than war; and he 
who boasts his love of all mankind too often still 
contrives to hate his brother to the death. 

Now if I am not greatly in error, and if it be true 
that this age may regain the lost principle of aristo- 
cracy, which more than once in the past has saved 
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mankind from despair of the future, if, in short, it — 
be possible that philosophers may become kings or 
that the rulers of this world, whether in politics or in 
industry, may have the spirit of philosophy, then 
indeed it is well that we should see clearly wherein 
that spirit lies. Many will agree that, until power 
and wisdom are united in the same persons and until 
those commoner natures, who follow either to the 
exclusion of the other, are compelled to stand aside, 
neither cities nor the human race itself will ever cease 
from ill. But few recognise that this is the aristo- 
cratic principle which has been buried for many years 
beneath the utilitarian fallacies and spurious 
optimism of the nineteenth century. The volcanic 
eruption which shattered the complacency of our 
generation has laid bare again this foundation of all 
real progress; and the failure of democracy has 
borne witness to the fact that the well-being of the 
many can be secured only by the self-sacrifice of 
the few. Thus the site is now cleared and the 
materials are ready for those who dare to build up a 
true aristocracy founded neither upon birth, nor 
fighting capacity, nor race, nor wealth, but upon 
those absolute values which are the same to-day as 
yesterday, and will be the same for ever. For the 
philosopher of whom Plato writes is without doubt 
one who seeks those values, and in some measure 
finds them. Therefore it would appear that strength 
for the state, and contentment for industry, are to be 
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achieved. only when power rests in the hands of those 
who, with their whole hearts and to the neglect of 
all private advantage, follow after wisdom. None 
of the aristocracies of which history tells has been 
a true aristocracy, since all have been but periods 
wherein cities have been ruled by the best in some 
particular regard, and not the best by an absolute 
standard. Even the reign of Marcus Aurelius fell 
short of full aristocracy. For it would seem from 
his writings that he was not a little doubting what he 
would be at, knowing no very clear cause for doing 
as he did. 

If it be granted that only those are fit to be rulers 
who do not wish to rule, it does not of necessity 
follow that all are fit to rule who do not wish to 
become rulers. But it is certain that those who, by 
their own might and skill are able to make them- 
selves kings, yet have no desire to do so for the 
satisfaction of ambition or greed, are of all men most 
fit to rule in the state or in industry. Plato, in his 
Republic, having brought us to this point, leaves us 
stranded upon the paradox, nor gives any real 
solution of the difficulty which meets us when we 
see that the happiness of the mass of mankind 
depends upon its being ruled by those who do not 
wish to rule. The suggestion that the latter may be 
compelled by their neighbours to assume the purple 
is perhaps not to be deemed serious. Nor, indeed, 
is a cogent motive supplied by the suggestion that 
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they will do so in order to avoid being ruled by their 
inferiors. For it is easy for such an one to retire 
from the world into the monastic cell of his own 
mind, and thence, without any yielding up of his 
liberty, render unto Cesar the things which are 
Ceesar’s, however evil a tyrant Cesar may be. The 
effective motive which Plato failed to find could 
hardly have been manifest to any of his age, though 
he came within very little of it when he gave a hint 
that the philosopher might become king because he 
loved the people. In this, as in other matters where- 
in Plato appears imperfect, that which was lacking 
was not found until some four centuries had elapsed. 
But now we know, or at least should know, that there 
is ample motive to cause a man untouched by greed 
or ambition to become aruler. For to be a leader in 
politics or in industry is the most arduous and the 
most valuable service which one may render to his 
fellow-men. And, as I believe, only from service can 
be born that love of our neighbours which is the 
beginning of wisdom. The base become rulers in 
order that they may fulfil their desire for power or 
for material wealth ; those who are neither base nor 
wise may do so in order thereby to gain the gratitude 
of the people ; but the philosopher is he who becomes 
king, not that others may love him, nor even because 
he already loves others, but rather that he may love 
them more. 

If this be put forward as the solution of Plato’s 
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paradox, those who have an inclination to disagree 
will doubtless demand assurance of two things— 
first, that service does really engender love of those 
whom we serve, and, secondly, that to love one’s 
neighbour as one’s self does really open out a know- 
ledge of the absolute truth. No train of logical 
arguments and no skill in metaphysical debate can 
answer these demands. But every woman knows 
that both those postulates are true. And the soldier 
can at the least bear witness that his experience has 
resolved such doubts as possessed him before he 
undertook that entire self-abandonment in service 
which his calling requires. He can, moreover, make 
mention of the fact that these doctrines have been 
preached throughout Christendom for close upon 
two thousand years, and that few contest them, 
though fewer still act in accord with them. He can 
affirm that, however ignorant and untrained in 
academic learning he may be, yet for his part he 
believes them to be true. 

- This is that Religion of the Soldier concerning 
which it is my purpose to write. I do so fully 
recognising that my lack of wisdom and my uncouth 
method of expression must render my words in them- 
selves of little avail. But I am assured that the 
reader of this book can do much to supply the short- 
comings of the writer, and, by interpreting with 
sympathy my halting phrases, perceive meanings 
which I wish to convey, but lack the skill to set down 
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clearly in writing. In a certain degree I am putting 
forward an apology. But let not the hasty reader 
anticipate confessions, for I shall inflict none upon 
him, unless it be a confession of faith. Numerous 
though they be, my sins are so dull as to bore even 
myself almost to tears; and doubtless they would 
be even more wearisome to others. But an apology, 
as I believe, is a matter far different from a con- 
fession, being rather an explanation, without justi- 
fication, of certain actions in some measure at 
variance with the common actions of men. For 
when one consumed with ambition follows in poli- 
tical matters a path which cannot lead to the grati- 
fication of that ambition, when one covetous of 
military glory places himself where that glory can 
hardly come, when one by no means untouched by 
desire for great possessions deprives himself even of 
that which he has, then indeed some explanation is 
necessary, lest it be thought that these things are 
done from a mere whimsical pleasure in paradox, or 
even from a low hope of drawing the eyes of the crowd 
to such antics. I would have the reader give me 
credit to this extent, that the matter is in truth far 
otherwise, and that the giving up of wealth and of 
ambition is an easy thing in comparison with the 
surrender of that privacy in which all save the most 
profane take delight. There is little need for the 
scourge and the hair shirt of former times in an age 
when the praise of an undiscriminating public is 
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mortification enough for any but the most extreme 
of anchorites. Indeed, I doubt not but that many 
of my countrymen dare not practise the renunciation 
to which their spirit urges them, because they fear 
to be marked and horridly approved by that Argus. 
The letting of one’s light shine before men is a task 
from which one may well shrink, knowing how prone 
are they to glorify the wrong person when ney see 
the good works. 

My apology is this, that I seek to cause that which 
I really believe to govern what Ido. Thus, it may 
be, a true unity of thought and deed will be achieved 
and will be the source of wiser thoughts and better 
deeds hereafter. This would appear at first sight 
but a commonplace aim ; but it is in reality some- 
what rare, since it is to be observed that almost all 
men, being about to act in one manner or another, 
set themselves first to make their thoughts conform 
to their actions. And even if we reject that common 
process, it is well that we should take care that the 
thought which gives rise to the deed shall itself be 
true. Too often we tell ourselves that we lack some- 
thing, and forthwith act with intention to obtain it ; 
nor pause to ask of our own minds whether or not 
we really desire it. It would appear to me that 
many who now strive day by day to gain great riches, 
and for the most part strive in vain, would early 
cease to do so were they to look carefully to the 
matter. For it is a vulgar error, and proof of our 
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kinship with the beasts, that we imagine our- 
selves to be unhappy because we cannot grasp 
what we desire, though our unhappiness comes 
rather from the desire itself than from im- 
potence to fulfil it. If any man would make trial 
of this let him, when next he is about to strive after 
some gain, think deeply whether he really wishes 
that which at the outset he seemed to wish. I doubt 
not that most desires will be drowned and lost for 
ever, if the pool of thought be deep enough. And 
with the desire will pass away the unhappiness. 
Nor do I say this entirely without experience. For I 
once deceived myself and thought that I desired ten 
thousand poundsa year. Hastily I set about getting 
them, and in due course did so. But perceiving 
that, when this amount should be permanently 
assured, year after year an ever-increasing income 
could hardly be avoided, and seeing also how un- 
pleasant, ugly, and unhappy most rich men become, 
it is no great marvel that I paused to consider the 
matter more carefully while there was yet time. As 
I paused, the abyss of great riches opened before my 
feet, and in terror I hastened to make myself secure 
from this peril by rendering it impossible that I 
should ever fall into that pit. There are some of a 
nature so steadfast that great possessions cannot 
harm or enslave them. But for my part I know 
that I am not one of these. Nor could I be fit 
steward of much wealth, though I see no cause to 
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doubt that others may gain the whole world yet lose 
not their own souls. No arrogance nor pretence to 
peculiar virtue has made me poor, but rather a 
recognition of my own weakness and a desire to let 
nothing be a hindrance to my faltering steps. Add 
to these motives a doubt whether my desire for 
riches could stand unshaken before a true inquest, 
and the reader will, I think, admit that my action in 
this matter is no child of whimsical phantasy or 
eccentricity, but the result of a determination to 
follow the argument logically to its term. In other 
matters also I make claim with all humility that 
what I do is done not wantonly, but with a clear end 
in sight, and, it may be, no unworthy end. Should 
I find that I cannot possess charity by other means, I 
shall not fear to bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and even give my body to be burned. But let none 
think that I may be justly accused of doing so for 
any less profitable reason than that I should gain 
what is to be esteemed above all other gifts. Further 
apology for my acts would seem to display a wish 
to go beyond a reasonable attempt to explain, and 
would attribute to them undue gravity. Yet I think 
it well that I should have written this much, since in 
no other way could I have shown myself one striving 
to attain some small measure of wisdom rather than 
one arrogantly putting forward dogmatic assertions. 

Now, it may appear to some that it is the part 
of churchmen to guide the thoughts of the young © 
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respecting religion, and that others have no call to 
assert eternal providence and justify the ways of 
God to men. But, if it may be said without offence, 
it is at the least doubtful whether this present 
generation can learn much from those who should 
be their teachers, but have largely lost the power to 
hold their attention. Our young people are more 
ready to cry to the clergy that they have piped to 
them and they have not danced, have mourned to 
them and they have not wept. Nor is their com- 
plaint wholly without justification. For it would 
appear that churchmen now, as in the past, some- 
times make it their concern rather to preserve a 
church than to keep alive a religion. Yet few will 
deny that the spirit is of more importance than the 
office, and a generation whose fathers read The 
Origin of Species, and which itself has read The 
Golden Bough, can find but little of lively interest 
in the controversies beloved by ecclesiastics. The 
question of the evidence for and against the miracles 
is a small matter to those who have seen the lame 
walk and heard the dumb speak without super- 
natural intervention. Nor can they actively con- 
cern themselves with the observance of rites whose 
origin is lost in the dim past far before the Christian 
era and which belong verily to a more primitive 
culture than our own. Yet I doubt whether there 
has ever been a time in our history when young men 
have had so intent and ardent a desire to know the 
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true causes of things and, to find some sufficient aim 
to follow. In short, they have never been more 
religious. That they rarely assemble in churches 
is but proof to me that they fear to be hypnotised 
by that form of mass-suggestion which has so long 
satisfied the emotions of the ignorant, and will 
doubtless continue to do so though it starve their 
minds. The religious hysteria, the generation of 
which is the aim of no small number of non-conform- 
ing preachers, and which breaks forth from time to 
time in Wales and more rarely in Scotland, is warn- 
ing enough against the danger of emotionalism ; 
while the commercial trust established through the 
financial genius of the late Mrs. Eddy has shown that 
those who are so susceptible to mass-suggestion, that 
they are thereby enabled to rid themselves of bodily 
disease, can easily be induced to part with their 
worldly possessions by the same compelling force. 
The departure of many loved and gallant lads by the 
road of war through the gates of the unseen has given 
rise to unprecedented activity in the squalid market- 
place of Endor; and this revival of necromancy, 
whose din is further increased by the screaming of 
the psychoanalytical sexomaniacs, makes it difficult 
for us to hold converse with those who, in the cleaner 
and quieter avenues of science, study the unfamiliar 
powers of the mind. The policy of the Roman 
hierarchy in Ireland during the late troubles filled 


with disgust all who have no taste for murder. Nor 
H.R.M. B 
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can the Established Church in England regain her 
influence till a powerful group of her clergy ceases 
to flatter and fawn upon the political party which 
holds that it is better to receive than to give, and 
better still by the force of a majority to take. In- 
deed, in these days, one seeking after Christianity 
can find it only in the lives of individual priests and 
ministers, who alone are defenders of the faith and 
guardians of its great tradition. To me, and herein 
I am the mouthpiece of many of my generation, one 
good man or woman is more than all the creeds and 
institutions. ‘That such persons should accept the 
dogma and the ritual of a sect is proof to us of some- 
thing in these matters beyond our understanding ; 
and, therefore, though they appear to regard too 
much questions of words and names, and though we 
care for none of these things, yet reason would that 
we should bear with them. We are not iconoclasts, 
for we recognise fully the esthetic value of graven 
images and the like. But we would with all modesty 
suggest that faith and works are somewhat neglected 
by ecclesiastics, who seem to prize ceremony and 
symbol above the substance of which they are but 
the shadows. Moreover, we are unable to interest 
ourselves greatly in the contemplation of possibili- 
ties of endless torment for those whom we dislike, 
and of an equally prolonged eisteddfod for those 
with whom we happen to agree. For we believe that 
heaven and hell are here and now. Nor does the 
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doctrine of a single vicarious atonement appeal to us, 
who believe that no reconciliation is possible unless 
it be through our own self-sacrifice. There is too 
little bread among the stones which the churches 
give us, too much crying of ‘Lord! Lord!’; too 
great a certainty that the purpose of God is an open 
book, and that all who can say ‘shibboleth’ are of the 
elect. War has given us eyes to see that little chil- 
dren have the knowledge which we lack; but in 
vain we ask of churchmen by what means we may 
become as one of these. 

In this I have no wish to impute blame to any 
man, but rather to make evident the cause of my 
writing a book. For it is of little avail for one to 
cry out that he cannot understand, if he does not 
show where his trouble lies. And by what I write 
herein I shall strive, not to raise controversy, but to 
state as simply as may be what appears to me to be 
the faith of my generation, so that those whose busi- 
ness it is to do so may tell us whether it may be 
reconciled with the teaching of the churches. For 
my part, I believe that it may be so reconciled ; but 
whether or no, small harm can come of my writing. 
For I am no eloquent preacher, no confident advocate 
of a new religion, no eager maker of proselytes. I 
have neither skill nor training in metaphysical 
subtleties, and am indeed the least of all on whose 
behalf I speak. Therefore, if what follows should 
be false, let the reader attribute it to unwisdom 
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rather than to insincerity; and if it should be 
foolish, let him at the least remember this, that in 
industry, in war, and in politics I have tried to be of 
use to my neighbours, and that this book is no more 
than an attempt to reach the same end by recording 
what may be but a passing phase of thought, but may 
on the other hand have something in it more lasting. 
That the attempt is timely I think may be conceded. 
For the shallow optimism of the nineteenth century 
has now given place to a no less shallow pessimism. 
The cause of both these errors, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, is nothing more than intellectual sloth 
and cowardice. For the former optimism arose 
from a careless misreading of evolutionary theories ; 
and the present pessimism has been brought about, 
as I believe, by the backwardness of soldiers to tell 
what war has taught. 


CHAPTER II 


MITHRAS 


TuoueH I fear that I may thereby give no little 
offence to the orthodox, yet the desire to write truly 
compels me to state that, in examining the founda- 
tions of our belief, we find ourselves constrained to 
admit a dualism well-nigh Manichaean. Nor in this 
should our critics be too ready with their censure. 
For, as in the early years of our era soldiers brought 
back to the imperial city a dualistic religion which 
had a deep effect upon the doctrine and practice of 
the church, so also do we but carry on the tradition 
when, returning from the wars, we ask that church- 
men should openly recognise the essential dualism 
implied in the gospels, and to an even greater degree 
in Pauline Christianity. Though there is perhaps 
some little exaggeration in Loisy’s view of the bear- 
ing of Mithraism upon the latter, yet he would be a 
bold man who would deny that the effect was very 
great, even if it were less direct than is admitted by 
that authority. Indeed, a common origin in the 


ferment of abstract thought, which gave rise to so 
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many religions and philosophies during the centuries 
following the settlement of Europe and of Western 
Asia upon a more or less permanent racial basis, may 
account for many agreements found in divers creeds 
developed in that age. The cause of some of these 
coincidences must, however, be sought still further 
in the past, and an example may render this manifest. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, distasteful 
though it be, that the eucharist, which is an import- 
ant part both of Orphic and of Christian ritual, can 
hardly be anything but the form taken in civilised 
society by a certain grim and primitive rite. For 
so widespread among savage peoples is the belief 
that the virtues of the dead are transmitted to those 
who devour them, that we may well expect to find 
this superstitious anthropophagy developing among 
some races into a feast upon the god himself. Nor 
is this expectation unfulfilled ; and sundry examples 
are recorded by the scholar who has made this branch 
of knowledge his proper study. I have made refer- 
ence to Orphic theophagy, knowing well that recent 
apologists of traditional Christianity have denied it. 
But their denial carries but little weight, if we re- 
member that the Orphic cult taught that men were 
born from the ashes of the Titans overwhelmed by 
Zeus, and that the divine spark in man owes its 
origin to the fact that the first Dionysus had been 
devoured by those same Titans. It would seem 
probable that the earliest beginning of this super- 
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stition lay in the desire of primitive tribes to justify 
their cannibalism to others who had _ already 
abandoned that practice and held in contempt those 
who were still addicted to it. A sufficient reason 
was sought for the eating of enemies, and was found 
in the ad hoc doctrine that such a proceeding enabled 
the cannibals to acquire therefrom desirable moral 
and physical qualities. This method of guarding 
from the scorn of others a custom engrained by 
tradition and, in the case in question of considerable 
practical usefulness, is by no means unknown to 
students of anthropology, as the following example 
will show. 

Certain followers of Mahomet in shaving their 
heads leave a tuft of hair unshorn. If one ask them 
why they do so, some will answer that it is be- 
cause they may be vanquished in battle by the un- 
believer, and that the latter, when taking home the 
trophy of a severed head, will then naturally and con- 
veniently carry it by grasping this lock of hair. Thus 
the mouth of the faithful will not be defiled by 
infidel fingers, as might well happen if no such handle 
were providently supplied. Others, again, will 
answer that this lock of hair is for the use of the 
Prophet in drawing his disciple up into heaven. But 
certain of the Twarek of the Central Sahara leave, 
not a lock, but a crest of hair upon their shaven 
crowns, and this would be of no greater use for either 
purpose named. So another explanation may well 
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be sought. The shaving of the head is easily to be 
explained upon utilitarian grounds; but in my 
opinion the lock or crest of hair has its origin in the 
primitive conception of a man’s soul as a small bird. 
This idea still survives among certain peoples not 
unrelated to the Arabs. These hold that delirium 
and unconsciousness occur when the soul-bird has 
temporarily left the person who is ill. Lest such 
absence become permanent, the bird must betimes 
either be driven back to the patient by a line of noisy 
beaters, or persuaded to return to him by the lure 
of a few grains of corn sprinkled upon his head, else 
the sufferer will die. Now, it is evident that this 
form of soul could find but precarious lodging upon 
a wholly shaven pate, but a lock or crest of hair 
would lessen greatly the danger that it might by 
some mishap be shaken off and lost. When the 
Arabs embraced the more enlightened religion of 
Mahomet, they were perhaps ashamed that their 
neighbours should hear of this childish belief, and 
thereupon invented alternative ways of explaining 
a custom whose survival was due doubtless to the 
innate conservatism of mankind, and whose origin 
is now in all probability forgotten. 

It is, therefore, no great straining of the evidence 
if we infer that cannibalism owes its beginning to 
convenience, to choice, or to necessity, that it was 
justified to the unsympathetic by the doctrine of 
the transmission of the qualities of the eaten to the 
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eater, that this doctrine changed from a convenient 
apology for an unpleasant custom into an article of 
faith, and that when a growing softening of manners 
forbade the consuming of human flesh the memory 
of the abandoned habit was to be found in the 
magical rite whereby those who by symbols ate of 
the god acquired unity with him. The Mithraic 
Eucharist, so far as we have any clear knowledge of 
its implications, bears but little sign of this origin. 
But the Orphic Eucharist and that of the Christians 
have emblazoned large upon them the insignia of 
the ancestry from which they sprang. Yet I would 
not have the reader think that I set myself up to 
condemn a sacrament which for so long has com- 
forted so many, and has without doubt wrought in 
them that change of mind which is the first stage on 
the road of mysticism. Let it remain to be their 
help and stay. But it is of no avail to us who can 
reverence naught about it save its antiquity and the 
beauty of the rites whereby it is accompanied. For 
we are so constituted that there is for us no path 
from the material to the spiritual through any 
manner of symbolism. This is far from being a 
boast, since we may well deem it a deficiency in our- 
selves and a just cause for humility rather than for 
intellectual arrogance. Yet it is impossible to sever 
a custom from its past history, and for my part I see 
no break in the course of evolution from the feasts 
of cannibals to theophagy of any kind however 
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sublime its setting, and however mystical its inter- 
pretation. Let such as disagree with us in this 
matter show that the eucharist was at its inception 
a new thing having no part in primitive superstition 
or in ancient magic, nor owing anything in its final 
development to sundry pagan cults, and our judg- 
ment shall be revised. Let them even prove to us 
that any writer before the closing years of the first 
century attributes to it a sacramental virtue, and we 
will admit that it may have become a sacrament at 
an earlier date than we supposed. But it were use- 
less for them to bring to such a disputation the re- 
corded experience of the pious, for we do not deny 
that to some these rites have supernatural value. 
Our contention lies wholly in this, that to us there is 
no virtue in the Sacrament, no matter how great 
be the treasure which it holds for others. 

In the like manner do we feel ourselves constrained 
to look upon the other great sacrament of the Estab- 
lished Church. For initiatory rites, such as baptism, 
are well-nigh universal in all ages among all peoples, 
and are, indeed, of no small practical utility. But 
a sign made upon the forehead with water does not 
differ essentially from one made with a pigment or 
by tattoo. We can, then, admit no supernatural 
grace in such ceremonies, nor find great difference 
between those which the churches prescribe and 
those which give entrance to other religious or 
masonic brotherhoods. It would truly seem a very 
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marked inconsequence whereby, when so large a 
part of what I may term the supernaturalistic 
materialism of other religions was rejected by the 
Christian Church, there should still be preserved 
those remnants of primitive magic which it reveres 
as sacraments. For us there is but one sacrament, 
one magic necessary unto salvation, that a man 
should love his neighbour as himself. And be it 
understood that an essential part of the practice of 
those who believe this must be to look with charity 
and respect upon the worship of others. For my 
part, I gladly offer incense on the altar of any man’s 
idol, if thus I may avoid offence and even confirm 
him in a faith wherein I have no share. Those, 
indeed, who can bring themselves to speak of 
‘damnable superstitions *® would appear to me to 
show themselves but small partakers in that which 
thinketh no evil and is not easily provoked. Nor 
is it hard to avoid arrogance and presumption of 
superior wisdom, if we regard the good lives of those 
who found their conduct upon that which to us is 
error, and take into comparison therewith the ill 
deeds by which we ourselves go far to falsify that 
which to us is truth. In the future there may be 
a reaction towards the use of magic, but for the pre- 
sent there appears no sign of its coming, and this 
generation perhaps more than any which have gone 
before seeks, as gently as may be, to remove those 
trappings which serve but to obscure the essentials 
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of the creed of the West. For to us the most literal 
interpretation of the Gospels is that which seems most 
credible. Nor do we admire much in the later 
patristic writings save the ingenuity wherewith the 
attempt is made to show that words mean something 
other than that which they appear to mean. Let us 
then at length say aloud and boldly what many of 
us have thought for long, nor make further pretence 
that magical rites are to us anything but a stumbling- 
block and an unwelcome memorial of those primi- 
tive ancestors whose conceptions of religion have had 
their day, and may with advantage be forgotten by 
all save anthropologists. 

A fuller knowledge of the cult of Mithras than the 
loss of its literature—if in truth there ever were such 
—will now permit might well help us to free institu- 
tional Christianity from the mass of oriental tradi- 
tion which is distasteful to many western minds. 
For it would be no surprising matter if it were then 
found that for the most part those additions, which 
churchmen made to the religion of the synoptic 
gospels during the first few centuries of our era, and 
which cannot with probability be traced to the 
Orphic and other Greek mysteries, were taken bodily 
from the Phrygian cult. Some who speak with 
authority in these matters maintain that the latter 
was first brought to Rome by Cilicians, and it is at 
the least worthy of note that Paul was of Tarsus in 
Cilicia. I have already made mention of the fact 
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that the apostle has fallen under the suspicion of a 
scholar of our own age, and I have at times an in- 
clination to doubt whether my name-saint of Hippo 
purged himself of the heretical errors of his youth as 
thoroughly as he protested that he did. Though 
here I walk delicately upon a thin crust hiding 
volcanic fires, I can but own my belief that it would 
be no easy task to refute one who should say that 
Mithraism by a kind of fissiparous process was split 
into two parts, of which the one became Mani- 
chaeism, while the other survived as the orthodox 
Christianity of the mediaeval churches. 

Be that as it may, none can deny that much of 
what was admirable in the Mithraic cult reappears 
in the spirit of the Military Orders when these were 
in their prime. That men should be courageous in 
the face of danger, loyal to the community wherein 
they hold themselves but insignificant units, ready 
to obey commands given for the furtherance of the 
common weal, courteous to those who are poorer 
and weaker than themselves—in short, that they 
should fear God and honour the King—all these are 
matters of no small moment. For my part, Ido not 
doubt that any oriental obscurities which Mithraism 
may have brought into the churches are fully 
counterbalanced by the code of loyalty and chivalry 
of which it can claim to be the begetter. Moreover, 
it solved for the soldier the hard problem raised by 
the command that a man shall turn his other cheek 
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to the smiter. For its adherents showed that such 
an instruction could be obeyed to the full, yet that 
no man need turn his own cheek to him who smote 
some other person. The soldier confesses that he is 
- bound to forgive unto seventy times seven times the 
brother who has offended him, but can see no reason 
why he should forgive even once the brother whose 
trespass against others is unrequited. Herein, as I 
believe, we find the whole justification of war. For 
by wounds received in battle the offence against 
others is converted to an offence against the soldier 
himself, and that which was without pardon becomes 
that for which forgiveness must be freely granted. 
This is the message of Mithras, filling a man’s mind 
with happiness when his mangled body lies bleeding 
on the clay of Flanders. Such an one has laid his 
gift by the altar, and is reconciled to his brother. 
Wounded for the iniquity of others and bruised for 
their transgressions, he achieves a measure of unity 
with the god not to be attained so surely by any other 
means. Therefore, they would do but an ill service 
to mankind if those should have their desire who 
would deprive the world of war. For it cannot profit 
a man to say that he forgives an injury done to 
others. Such forgiveness is no real thing, and it is 
only if the offence be against himself that he is able 
to pardon the offender. Nor when a man grinds the 
faces of the poor can he be forgiven by any save the 
poor, or those who have turned the injury against 
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themselves by selling all that they have in order to 
relieve the victims of his oppression. And these are 
things to be learnt most thoroughly in the hard 
school of war. 

But it is more especially of the dualism of 
Mithraism that I would write. For it would appear 
to me that the scientists of the nineteenth century 
_ confirmed to a most remarkable degree the ancient 
belief in a contest waged between moral beings and 
a non-moral cosmic process. So that for us the war- 
fare of Ormazd and Ahriman is no mere fable, but a 
very present reality. JI make claim for my genera- 
tion that it was the first to perceive clearly that 
nature is a dark power ever striving to keep the gate 
of progress fast closed to men. For the theory, or 
one might say without falsehood the fact, of bio- 
logical evolution was misinterpreted by our forbears 
in a surprising manner when they sang the praises 
of a process whereby men must of necessity become 
better and better, and of a change which, with 
almost inconceivable rashness, they called progress. 
It is indeed strange to us that they should have been 
betrayed into so manifest an error as that of suppos- 
ing that the fittest to survive in a struggle for 
physical existence must be the fittest in any other 
relation. If we admit that natural and sexual selec- 
tion are the main causes determining the develop- 
ment of the human race, the brightest immediate 
future that we can imagine for it is one wherein men 
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and women are become creatures of marvellous 
strength, beauty, and intelligence, but without souls 
and without compassion. And in so far as those 
causes alone are taken into account, the remoter 
future of the race, when planetary changes have 
brought back a glacial epoch, cannot well be other 
than a lowly existence such as that of the first pos- 
sessors of life upon the earth, followed by death and, 
aeons later, by a new biogenesis which may be 
nothing other than an evolutionary development of 
the inorganic into the organic for aught we know to 
the contrary. But there is nothing in the process of 
biological evolution which, if it be divorced from 
conscious modification by men, could give hope of a 
release from the endless cycles of meaningless and 
apparently purposeless change from the primitive 
and simple to the complex and highly developed, 
and then around the cycle again. Indeed, a science 
not much more cunning than that we already know 
might foretell all that is to come, were nature with- 
out a rival. For predestination is the law of the 
physical universe, and utter slavery to an environ- 
ment which is ultimately determined by the waning 
of solar systems and their regeneration in celestial 
cataclysms. Or it may be that there is no re-birth 
of worlds, but rather a slow and sure cosmic de- 
generation leading to eternal death. From that 
death or from that everlasting re-birth of worlds 
there is, then, no escape for those who cowardly 
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submit themselves to the cosmic process, nor, fighting 
against it and defying the lightning, seek to control 
an environment which, in default of conscious effort 
on their part to do so, is strong to control them. They 
are born, they beget, and they die, and their place 
knoweth them no more. Fast bound on the wheel 
of material things and turning with it, they see but 
a distorted image of the truth which does not move, 
and is to be seen clearly only by those who can free 
themselves from that endless rotation and, standing 
aside though it be but for a moment, can hear the 
voices of the immortal gods. 

This stepping aside from the material into the 
spiritual is not to be achieved lightly or with ease. 
Some, indeed, there are who appear to draw the 
power to do so from contemplation of beauty in art 
orin nature. But for my part I have an inclination 
to doubt whether they reach true ecstasy by this 
path. For whether they be stimulated by a fair 
prospect in nature, by pictures, by statues, or by 
music, it is the senses which are touched rather than 
the soul. I confess myself Philistine enough to see 
no great difference between appreciation of beauty 
and appreciation of a good dinner. Nor do I hold 
with those who would distinguish in kind rather 
than merely in degree the gifts of Apollo Citharoedus, 
Dionysus, and Aphrodite Pandemos. With humble 
gratitude do I receive all which the gods bestow, yet 
strive to set no disproportionate value upon the 
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bounty of one or other. It may well be that a 
mathematician finds in his masterpiece a beauty 
transcending any which the senses can convey, and 
lifting his soul beyond the highest confines of the 
material world. But it is at the least doubtful 
whether even geometry can give more than a Pisgah 
view of the Promised Land. For Giotto’s circle 
itself were but a sorry and imperfect figure if it be 
true, as some aver, that our three-dimensioned space 
is curved in a fourth; and numbers, together with 
all other things apprehended by the senses, are 
perhaps but the offspring of the latter. It would 
appear, then, that the arts can give us no real know- 
ledge of truth, but rather an allegory of it which is 
of little avail to any man. 

But the victory of man over his environment and 
the liberation of the soul from the wheel of material 
things are matters which come within the direct ex- 
perience of the soldier who, therefore, needs no 
shadowy likeness of the truth. Even I am not 
entirely lacking in this experience, for I well remem- 
ber a day early in the war, when the enemy conceived 
a determination to possess himself of that part of 
the trenches before Ypres held by my squadron. 
For some hours he turned upon us the whole available 
power of his artilleries, both heavy and light, so that 
the sun was darkened by smoke and dust, and we 
moved as in a dim twilight breathing air such as 
might hang above the sulphurous lake of hell. 
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Speech was useless, for all lesser sounds were drowned 
in the din of continuous explosions. The very earth 
rocked and trembled as, minute by minute with 
regularity unfailing, four great shells burst within 
our lines, tearing the dead from their shallow tombs 
and hurling them high in a ghastly resurrection, 
while new and deeper graves were suddenly rent open 
for the new dead. What my companions felt I 
know not, though this at the least is sure, that none 
failed in that fiery ordeal. But to me those few hours 
were full reward for all the weary years of waiting 
and of preparation. The faith long held through all 
discouragement was justified, and at length I knew. 
clearly that man is master of his universe, having a 
free choice either to yield to the fearful environment 
so that he becomes but a poor whimpering animal 
almost too mean to be worthy of the regard of death, 
or to rise triumphant above the material world 
around him captain of his own soul, and thereby lord 
of the whole creation. At such times a man walks 
with Heroes as it were with equals, contemplating 
all time and. all existence, understanding all know- 
’ ledge and all mysteries. For the moment he is meek 
and inherits the earth, for the moment he is pure in 
heart and sees God. This is the end to which 
Mithras the Unconquerable leads us, not in some far 
distant future, but here and now. Death has no sting, 
the grave no victory for those who with Mithras the 

Comrade learn thus to subdue Ahriman. For Ahriman 
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is none other, as I believe, than that cosmic process 
which, dark, predestined, hopeless, and without com- 
passion, enslaves all save him who, enlisting himself 
in the shining army of Ormazd, takes up the shield 
of faith, the sword of the spirit, and the helmet of 
salvation, wrestling not against flesh and blood, but 
against the ruler of the darkness of this world. 

But there can be no victory even with Mithras 
the Comrade by our side unless also Mithras the 
Mediator bring us wisdom from beyond this world. 
We of the present generation are assured of this, 
that no mediator is of any avail except he be in part 
of this material universe and in part of that greater 
universe beyond it. For though, as knowledge 
grows, it becomes by no means incredible that men 
shall some day know all which is to be known within 
the physical sphere, yet science cannot tell of that 
which is without it, nor now claims to do so. In- 
deed, the physicists and the mathematicians have 
themselves of late set narrow limits to their field, 
saying openly that their concern is with the things 
which are seen and temporal, nor have they any 
inclination to meddle with the things which are 
unseen and eternal. The limitation of the scope of 
physical science, made freely and without surrender 
to the metaphysicians and theologians, has placed 
these in a position of no small difficulty. For they 
had claimed to apply the methods of the physicists 
to the solution of problems which are now authori- - 
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tatively held to be beyond the reach of logic. And 
when biologists, made confident by their great dis- 
coveries in the nineteenth century, entered into an 
unequal contest with theologians, the latter strove 
vainly to hold a position within the territory which 
belonged rightfully to the former, and, meeting with 
inevitable defeat, retired to what they regarded as 
a borderland between the material and the spiritual. 
But now the physicists have declared, and, as I be- 
lieve, truly, that there is no such borderland, and 
that earth is bounded directly by heaven, though no 
mortal unaided can cross that frontier no matter how 
skilled he be in metaphysical subtleties. Yet they 
_ are far from asserting that no message ever comes to 
those who can tune their souls to receive ethereal 
vibrations from beyond. Their implication is rather 
this, that any medium through which absolute truth 
is transmitted to men must of necessity make con- 
tact with both the material and the spiritual world, 
and that any true Mediator must of necessity be both 

human and divine. For themselves they claim only 
to deal with things capable of being weighed, 
measured, and in other ways compared with 
standards which are not absolute. To a man asking 
what is truth, they answer that such matters do not 
concern them, but that, if he desires them to do so, 
they can tell him of certain relations between things 
within the cribbed and circumscribed space belong- 
ing to physical science. They have dared to re- 
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cognise the limitations which their own stern honesty 
of purpose has set to their activities. Victorious 
over the theologians some two generations ago, they 
did not rashly pursue the vanquished into unknown 
country, but concentrated all their forces within an 
impregnable fortress, wherein they are now able to 
carry on their work without fear of further molesta- 
tion. Therefore, it would appear that the limit now 
set to physical science by the scientists themselves 
is such as to confine their study to the realm of 
Ahriman, and their labours to the description of the 
politics and geography of that territory. For they 
teach a man how to lose his life by saving it, how to 
make use of the cosmic process for the furtherance 
of his material ends. Thus and thus, they tell us, 
works that process ; such and such are the inevitable 
consequences of the appropriate actions; because 
men are as they are, they will be what they will be ; 
so long as they continue to follow each his own 
selfish ends, so long will the development of human 
institutions pursue a course which may be predicted 
surely. The co-operation which has enabled man to 
conquer the beasts is no more than a phase of the 
struggle for existence. It is co-operation for the 
advantage of the individual, and breaks down at 
once if that advantage be not served. It is but 
obedience to nature’s first and only commandment 
that, if thou art not strong, thou shalt be cunning or 
die. If the wicked man obey this commandment, 
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he shall flourish like a green bay-tree. If the good 
man fail to obey it, he shall beg his bread. And 
whether the one or the other be the happier is no 
concern of scientists. Oedipus, for all his virtues, 
came to terrible disaster because he did not use fully 
the means for gaining the knowledge which might 
have saved, him when piety was powerless to do so. 
The tower of Siloam, crushing both good and evil, 
fell for one reason only, that it was ill-constructed. 
Thus Ahriman the cosmic process ever turns the wheel 
of material things unappeased alike by the sacrifice 
of an humble and contrite heart as by burnt offerings 
and the fat of rams. He visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions of them that defy his law, and shows mercy 
unto thousands of them that keep his command- 
ments, if they be strong enough to deny mercy to 
others. Renunciation is anathema to him who in 
every activity of nature declares that it is more 
blessed to receive than to give, and that environment 
is so powerful that the sty indeed makes the pig. 
For his greatest triumph of late has been in the 
blasphemous proclamation of the Christian Socialists 
that ‘the moral and spiritual welfare of the people 
demands that the best possible standard of living 
should everywhere be maintained.’ So abject a sur- 
render to Ahriman is fortunately not common, though 
certain groups of politicians ever strive to spread 
abroad this pestilent doctrine, causing men to believe 
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that the material world is stronger than the spiritual. 
Like the heathen, they have no hope, nor recognise 
man’s power to lead captive the captivity of desire. 
Nature abhors the weak and seeks relentlessly to 
destroy them, nor is the return to nature other than 
the return to the jungle. Heaven has never yet 
tempered the wind to the shorn lamb, and honesty 
is the worst policy that a man can pursue. To this 
we have a great cloud of witnesses at the present 
time, and many examples of the highest product of 
the cosmic process in the form of men made rich 
through the agony of a world at war. Indeed, it is 
the sight of these latter, as I believe, which has 
caused our young men to question whether there be 
not some aim in life more satisfying than the grati- 
fication of ambition and greed. To what end, they 
ask, shall they descend into the mire of industry, 
wasting the best years of their lives in struggling for 
a prize which they can but lightly esteem, seeing how 
much richer an one is awarded to him who is more 
selfish, more ruthless, and less scrupulous than they 
can ever bring themselves to be. To what end, they 
ask, shall they tread the muddy path of public life, 
when the mob ever gives power and praise to the 
false demagogue who leads it to disaster. In past 
ages such questioning has led but to a mean and 
beastly asceticism inducing atrophy of the spirit by 
mortification of the flesh, to a cowardly withdrawal 
from the world, and to a refusal to hear the cry of 
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myriads perishing because no vision comes to them. 
But we who have learnt the lesson of war should at 
the least know this, that only the physician can heal 
himself, and none can save himself excepting him 
who saves others. 

Mithras ever calls us back to duty and to battle, 
knowing how great is the temptation to seek peace 
in self-centred asceticism. I doubt not that others 
find it an irksome thing to obey that call, and to cast 
aside the hope of solitude. For difficult, indeed, I 
myself find obedience, remembering how, far from 
the busy street below the window where I write, 
there lies a desert well round which a few tall palm 
trees grow. And in a hut built with their fallen 
branches in their shade there dwelt, when I passed 
by, a holy man so old that none knew when and 
whence he came to pray, to fast, and in the end to 
die, beside the long Saharan road which winds 
across the desert to the far Soudan. The ragged 
camel drivers of the caravans passing his cell sup- 
plied his simple wants, eager to gain the blessings 
which Allah at his prayer sent down upon their 
journey and upon their paltry merchanting. It may 
be that he could remember days when on that road 
had passed great caravans whose ten thousand 
camels and sad host of slaves had made rich con- 
tributions to the store of whitening bones along its 
margin, caravans so vast that he could see their 
foremost ranks cutting the circle of the far horizon 
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in the north before that circle closed behind their 
rearguards in the south. Those days were past, and 
in that little oasis rarely was the solitude disturbed. 
There might one have lain still and been quiet ; one 
might have slept; there might one have been at 
rest, with kings and counsellors of the earth, who 
built desolate places for themselves. More than all 
others smiles that little corner of the world to me, 
and it seems but a poor thing to be busied here with 
affairs political and industrial. Yet, for my part, I 
believe that the call to action must be obeyed, and - 
that wisdom is to be found, not in some lodge in the 
wilderness, but at the entry of the city, at the com- 
ing in at the gates. For death most surely will close 
all, unless something ere the end, some work of noble 
note be done, not unbecoming men who strive with 
gods. Herein, indeed, would appear to lie the hope 
of immortality, that men should be conquerors of 
Ahriman, consciously moulding this universe to their 
will, defeating a cosmic process whose end is death 
because its moving spirit is desire, making the world 
completely subject, and knowing that the good and 
evil in it are but the measure of the good and evil in 
themselves. This, as I believe, is the true mysticism, 
the real becoming like unto the god, the kingdom of 
heaven, to be attained only by such as are willing 
to forsake all and to follow a guide in part human and 
in part divine—whether that mediator be Mithras or 
Another. 


CHAPTER III 
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THERE was a time when young men, desiring to 
appear boldly progressive, were prone to fix their 
attention wholly upon those particulars of institu- 
tional religion which admittedly in some degree lend 
themselves to ridicule. Liberal opinions were held 
to be the mark of the superior intellect, and he who 
could put forward a plausible advocacy of what was 
imagined to be new never lacked auxiliaries in his 
decrying of what was old. Hence the wildest 
eccentricity of German textual criticism was thought- 
lessly hailed as unquestionable truth; nor was a 
man regarded as other than a perverse fool if he 
dared to suggest that any part of the Bible is not 
an impudent and manifest forgery. But the con- 
clusions reached by less hasty and more profound 
scholars, and the experiences in war of the rising 
generation, have combined to produce a more reason- 
able outlook on the part of those who wish to be in 
the mid-current of modern thought. The idea of 
verbal inspiration has happily been cast aside, and 
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over-strained interpretation. No longer have we 
the need to take upon ourselves the hopeless task of 
reconciling the irreconcilable, and even of basing the 
foreign policy of the nation upon far-fetched deduc- 
tions from the wild imagery of the Apocalypse. 
Doubtless the exaggerated scepticism to which I 
have called attention owed its origin mainly to a 
reaction against the unjustified pertinacity of church- 
men striving vainly to uphold an edifice which was 
manifestly and inevitably crumbling to dust. But 
now, when the voice of controversy is at length stilled, 
and when so many notable ecclesiastics have shown 
a determination to seek truth more courageously 
even to the prejudice of tradition, men take a view 
of these matters certainly more calm and perhaps 
more just. In the matter, for example, of the 
synoptic gospels it would not be untrue to say that 
most scholars in this country agree that, if a few 
doubtful passages be omitted and a few obvious 
interpolations be duly noted, the remainder 
will withstand successfully any honest historical 
criticism. All would at the least admit that the — 
authors appear to have been honourable and intelli- 
gent men who strove conscientiously to give a true 
account of events described to them by actual eye- 
witnesses, or recorded in written notes of the latter 
whereto the Evangelists had access when compiling 
their narratives. Nor can we suggest any motive 
of self-interest which might have caused them to 
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write what they knew to be false. Furthermore, 
candour compels us to say that it is well-nigh im- 
possible that any man in the first two centuries of 
our era could have invented a false Messianic bio- 
graphy so wholly satisfying the intellect. Indeed, 
if the faith which the Christians profess be built 
upon a firm foundation, it is impossible to imagine 
the Founder of their sect as other than whom the 
Gospels describe. The miracles, to which the simple 
narrators would seem to attribute an inordinate im- 
portance, naturally do not impress us greatly. But 
we see no reason to doubt that the account of them 
given in the Gospels is substantially correct, if a 
fitting allowance be made for errors of observation. 
It would, however, appear to us but a trivial matter 
if new evidence were brought to light showing that 
the lame did not walk, that the blind did not receive 
their sight, and that the lepers were not cleansed. 
For a faith which languishes if miracles be not 
wrought is in peril of complete subversion if the 
faithful chance to see a display of modern conjuring. 
The really important matter is this, that the Evangel- 
ists or their informants manifestly believed that they 
had actually witnessed certain events, and, there- 
fore, as conscientious historians recorded them. 
Critics in the nineteenth century, with the blind 
arrogance which too often marked that age, swept 
aside the miracles as mere inventions of interested 
parties. But we, who see similar miracles of healing 
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wrought daily by curiously similar means in the 
ordinary course of the physician’s practice, are far 
less ready to deem men liars because they said that 
such things happened also in their time. It is per- 
haps the greatest achievement of our age that we 
have become somewhat less arrogant than our im- 
mediate predecessors, and somewhat less ready to 
believe that wisdom was born but a hundred years 
ago. Yetit would appear that we should be worthy 
of grave censure if we were to cling helplessly to 
tradition refusing to recognise that, though there is 
nothing new under the sun, the accumulating ex- 
perience of passing generations may well show old 
things in new and ever-changing aspects. For my 
part, I think it no shame that I am descended from 
ancestors who took to themselves a piece of wood 
which would not rot and, having fashioned it rudely 
to the likeness of man, made it a god of that most 
convenient kind which by alternate conciliation and 
abuse can be persuaded to render the harvest plenti- 
ful. But one must needs be ashamed whose con- 
ception of divinity is still obscured by vain super- 
stitions befitting a stage of development which should 
surely now be long past. Jam proud that I was a 
Socialist at the age of seventeen. For then I was a 
child, I thought as a child, I understood as a child. 
But it would be a shameful thing if, when I became 
a man, I had not put away Socialism with other 
childish things. 
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The cause of my thinking that many churchmen 
fail somewhat in their duty at the present time lies 
in this, that manifestly they do not understand that 
the idea of God conceived by the mediaeval hierarchy 
must of necessity differ from any conception of 
divinity appropriate to equally intelligent men to- 
day. None who have followed, even afar off, the 
steps of the physicists and mathematicians of this 
generation can doubt that the conceptions of God 
proper to various stages of intellectual evolution must 
be as various as those stages. If this be not so, then 
God has changed, which is impossible. For, what- 
ever be the attributes of deity, freedom from change 
must at the least be granted as a fundamental 
_ quality. It is well, therefore, that we should seek 
earnestly to know where we now stand in relation to 
these matters. In making my small contribution 
to that end, I fear that again I shall cause no little 
offence to those whose faith is poised so delicately 
that they hardly dare to look upon its pivot, lest the 
whole be thrown out of balance by some chance 
draught of air. I have already set forth how difficult 
a matter we common men and women of to-day find 
sacramental religion, with its manifest origin in the 
imitative magic of primitive civilisation. No less a 
stumbling-block is put before us by the traditional 
conception of a personal anthropomorphic deity. 
Indeed, it is useless to represent God to the young 
people of the present generation as an unconstitu- 
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tional monarch of peculiarly vindictive character 
who, unjust and arbitrary to the last degree, must 
be propitiated by grovelling obeisance and nauseous 
flattery. They care nothing for a God made in the 
image of man, and, indeed, in the image of a very 
inferior sort of man. If one should savagely punish 
his little son because the child displays traits of 
character clearly due to the faults of his father, none 
would deny that grave injustice is done. And the 
least we demand is that, if there be a personal deity, 
his actions should not be too greatly in discord with 
common ideas of justice. The teaching of tradi- 
tional religion gives us neither an assurance of this 
nor a solution of the paradox which it sets before us 
when asking us to believe that the same person, who 
fashioned us as we are, can with justice punish us for 
being as he made us. Reward and punishment 
would appear to us to be rather matters of cause and 
effect ascertained by experience. Ifa man’s actions 
be bad, he becomes a bad man; if his actions be 
good, he becomes a good man. The punishment in 
the one case and the reward in the other seem 
adequate without supernatural intervention directed 
to the increase of either. Careful consideration of 
ecclesiastical tradition in this, as in other like matters, 
leads almost inevitably to the conclusion that, if 
once we enter the labyrinth of an anthropomorphic 
conception of divinity, after much wandering we find 
ourselves always at last in the presence of a graven 
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image more fit to represent Moloch than the God of 
the Christians. For again, as in the case of sacra- 
mental magic, the memory of a pagan past ever 
intrudes. By an unconscious striving to preserve 
the primitive idea of God as headman of our village, 
or at the most as paramount chief of innumerable 
tribes, we render it well-nigh impossible to avoid 
investing the divine with attributes only too human, 
and ultimately are constrained to escape from the 
hopeless inconsistencies, which thus arise, by reduc- 
ing this superman to a mere stock or stone. To the 
graven image aforesaid we now definitely refuse 
worship. That it satisfied our forbears is proof 
only that to them it was God, and not that we must 
of necessity hold it to be divine. For it was mani- 
festly made with hands, and successive generations 
naturally attributed to this manufactured idol 
purposes and powers appropriate only to the ideas of 
the age wherein each lived. To our own generation, 
however, the dangers of anthropomorphism have 
been made evident by the disastrous practical results 
following recent attempts to cause the State to 
function as a moral being, and by the ills which arise 
from the constant striving of men to free themselves 
from personal moral obligations by inventing such 
monstrous fables as that of the collective conscience. 
Of this I shall write further hereafter. For the 
moment it is my task to set down, as truly as I may, 
what is the meaning of God to men of the present 
H.R.M. D 
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day. In this, while studious to avoid the gross 
materialism which has hitherto formed too often the 
framework of orthodox conceptions of divinity, I am 
compelled to use metaphor, whereby in some measure 
to extend the power of words which else must fail to 
reach the height of this great argument. In such 
matters the language of poetry or of mathematics— 
and indeed the two are by no means wholly unlike— 
alone can supply a possible medium of communica- 
tion between one mind and another. 

At the outset let it be understood that I shall take 
no steps to refute the fool who saith in his heart that 
there is no God. For, so far as I am able to observe, 
there are now very few fools of that kind. Nor do 
I propose to bring to life dead controversy, such as 
the conflict between physical science and theology, 
which engendered so grave bitterness in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. The leading physi- 
cists have themselves repudiated the materialistic 
philosophy which appeared formerly by no means 
unlikely to make an end of all religion. I am far 
from denying the intimate reactions between material 
and mental processes, for, indeed, it were but wilful 
blindness to do so. But he is verily a rash man who 
declares that he can define explicitly what con- 
stitutes a material process. Moreover, in so far as 
we are able to distinguish the two, it would appear 
to me less perverse to believe that material processes 
arise from consciousness than to hold that the latter 
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arises from the former. Again, we cannot admit 
that the systematised provisional hypotheses which 
constitute physical science are anything more than 
useful conventions enabling certain limited deduc- 
tions to be drawn from observations of phenomena 
without danger of great error in practical affairs. 
These hypotheses are ever undergoing change as they 
become inadequate for their purpose. Heliocentric 
astronomy, for example, found justification in its 
simplicity alone, and was reached by an evolutionary 
process. For when increasing nicety of observation 
rendered plain sundry discrepancies in the old 
geocentric system, an extraordinary complexity of 
mechanism would have been necessary to insure 
both a satisfactory explanation of those divergences 
and also the preservation of that system. For this 
reason only did the celestial spheres. of Eudoxus 
yield ultimately to the astronomy of Newton. But 
the latter, no less than the former, founded his 
science upon assumptions whereof there was no 
proof. It may be that bodies unaffected by other 
bodies continue in a state of rest or of uniform motion 
in aright line. And if we assume this to be true, we 
may account for the apparent motions of stars and 
planets, foretelling the same with a marvellous 
degree of accuracy. Indeed, for two centuries each 
prediction of the astronomers was so fully verified 
by the event that none dared question the original 
hypothesis. But the present generation of scientists 
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is distinguished more especially by this, that it seeks 
at any cost to lessen the number of assumptions, 
and, when such can by no means be avoided, to keep 
ever in mind the provisional nature of the founda- 
tions of physical science. The astronomer of our 
time admits that the principles of Newton have no 
absolute value, though great practical utility resides 
in them. for, as working hypotheses, they enable 
men to construct the simplest possible astronomy 
which can explain, or nearly explain, the apparent 
motions of the spheres. Further than this they 
have no validity ; nor would it be beyond the wit of 
man to propound a geocentric astronomy, and thence 
to frame other fundamental principles of mechanics 
taking the place of those which so long have held the 
field. If all bodies do not have a like behaviour, if 
some act as Newton would have them act, while 
some accelerate or retard their motions unaffected 
by other bodies, then, indeed, a heliocentric plane- 
tary system would be filled with complexity and 
paradox. But an infinite number of astronomies 
might be devised,whereof each would correspond with 
a different series of basic hypotheses. Hach separate 
astronomy would give a differing, but a reason- 
able, interpretation of observed apparent motions of 
the heavenly bodies. Yet such interpretation would 
be true only in relation to the fundamental assump- 
tions proper to that astronomy. There are some 
who would question whether even this degree of 
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truth may rightly be assigned to these explanations 
of phenomena, and would import relativity into the 
very process of deduction. But this extreme 
measure of doubt would appear to render all things 
mere vanity and vexation of spirit. For if two and 
two do not make four, or if at the most they make 
four only in circumstances to be regarded as con- 
stituting a special case, then indeed the Preacher 
spake truly, and there is nothing better for a man 
than that he should eat and drink and make his soul 
enjoy good in his labour. I do not deny that future 
generations may find it possible to discard this 
assumption that two and two make four, even as we 
are now able to discard the Lucretian or Pythagorean 
theory to the effect that atoms are furnished with 
hooks enabling each to attach itself to its neighbours, 
and thus to build up matter in masses of appreciable 
size and cohesion. But we are clearly not yet ready 
for so bold a step as that which is involved in denying 
absolute truth to the foundations of pure mathe- 
matics, though we perceive that the geometry of 
Euclid could hardly have validity for an intelligence 
capable of contemplating four spatial dimensions. 
An example of the limitations of geometry, quoted 
by Einstein in one of his books, is so remarkably 
apposite that I may be excused if I repeat it here, 
and extend its application to a certain degree. We 
are to imagine an universe peopled by beings who 
recognise only two spatial dimensions, but are 
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acquainted with the plane geometry of Euclid. Let 
it also be imagined that the world of these beings is 
actually spherical, though naturally they do not 
perceive this. Now, if we ask one of them to draw 
a straight line, he will comply with our request by 
drawing an arc of one of those circles which mariners 
know as ‘great circles.’ He will maintain with 
conviction that this is a straight line, having all the 
qualities which Euclid attributes to straight lines. 
He will agree with us that a line joining the extremi- 
ties of an infinite number of straight and equal lines 
radiating from a common centre is a circle ; and will 
also agree that the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter is a constant 7. To prove this by experi- 
ment, he selects a point and draws his equal straight 
lines from it. Joining their extremities, and measur- 
ing with the greatest possible accuracy the lengths of 
circumference and diameter, he triumphantly ex- 
hibits the ratio which his knowledge of geometry 
gave him cause to anticipate. But if he be asked to 
construct his figure on a very large scale, the result 
attained is far otherwise. For if his radiating lines 
be so long as to extend to a quarter of the distance 
round his spherical universe, the ratio is found by 
measurement to be, not 3.1415 ... but 2.000... 
Now, it is to be observed that Einstein, citing this 
example, goes on to say that, if they be prolonged to 
double that length, so that all meet at an antipode 
to their point of origin, the circumference of the 
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circle vanishes and. the ratio becomes 0 to 1. But 
to this I would raise objection, since it is clear that 
lines longer than the semi-circumference of that 
universe are not straight lines even to its own in- 
habitants. For neither does such a line represent 
the shortest distance between its extremities, nor 
would a part of it necessarily lie wholly within it 
when the extremities of that part are made to fall 
upon it. This is manifest if we contemplate a line 
somewhat longer than one half-circumference of the 
world. If a part of this line exactly equal to that 
semi-circumference be placed in such a manner that 
its extremities fall upon the original line, only in 
one special case can the part lie wholly upon the 
latter. But there is an infinite number of cases 
wherein it cannot do so. It would be too long a 
digression were I to investigate antipodean geometry 
from the point of view of a two-dimensional being 
unaware of the curvature of his universe. It is 
enough if we observe that in other geometrical 
matters, besides the properties of circles, such beings 
would find Euclid but an ill guide when figures of a 
large size are in question. For two straight lines, 
extended. to the furthest limits to which lines can be 
extended yet still remain straight, may coincide as 
to their extremities, and then enclose a space. Nay, 
more, they enclose two spaces whereof the sum is the 
whole universe. A single straight line equal in 
length to half the circumference of the universe 
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would be a complete boundary thereof, since every 
other line prolonged indefinitely from either of its 
extremities must inevitably meet that semi-meridian, 
or return upon itself. 

It is possible to imagine, among the denizens of 
this universe, an individual possessed by a genius so 
potent that he can explain why the plane geometry 
of Euclid displays correct results only in the case of 
small figures, and why it becomes gravely unworthy 
of trust when greater measurements are considered. 
Such an one can. show that the inconsistencies are 
fully explained if the existence of a third dimension 
be admitted, and if the two-dimensional universe of 
ordinary life be curved in that third. Yet his de- 
monstration must be mathematical, for no other 
language save that of numbers can express his mean- 
ing. He cannot think, still less can he act, in a third 
dimension. Nevertheless, he has good cause for 
belief in its existence. His companions doubtless 
will tell him that there is no such thing, that ‘ back- 
ward’ and ‘forward,’ ‘right’ and ‘left’ are 
intelligible words, but that ‘up’ and ‘down’ have 
no meaning. If he have the true scientific spirit, 
he will hold his faith in the face of opposition, and 
will maintain that absolute truths regarding the 
physical universe are beyond the understanding of 
all who cannot contemplate a dimension additional 
to those which contain the world of daily experience. 
If it were possible for him, by some refined process of 
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abstraction, to deprive himself of all save geometrical 
relations, then the omnipotent and omniscient 
creator of a world having two dimensions would be 
conceivable by him only as an intelligence function- 
ing freely in three. Such an intelligence, knowing 
the two-dimensioned universe as both subject and 
object, would be thereby endowed with the qualities 
of a creator. To the degree to which the geo- 
metrician himself could appreciate a third dimension, 
to that degree would he approach true mysticism. 
In short, if we regard only the geometric aspect of 
the matter, anyone of us is God to the inhabitants 
of a two-dimensioned world. 

These things are an allegory, and the attempt to 
prove by analogy is a pitfall which I would fain 
avoid. Yet it may be that no serious trespass 
beyond the limits of sound reasoning is involved in 
the suggestion that our apparently three-dimensioned 
universe cannot be described fully by one who is 
unaware of afourth. To this suggestion many would 
reply that a fourth spatial dimension cannot exist. 
But in this objection they would but repeat the argu- 
ment of the imagined two-dimensional beings when 
confronted with the problem of realising a third. 
With equal disbelief would an unidimensional being 
receive the suggestion that a second dimension exists 
and may be investigated mathematically. For my 
part I find no wholly insuperable difficulty in the 
contemplation of a fourth spatial dimension. But 
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in order that I may set forth what I conceive to be 
its nature, I must again brave the perils of metaphor, 
endeavouring not to sink too deeply therein. 

Let us, then, draw a line down the centre of the 
page before us. Let us imagine an unidimensional 
being on that line, and a two-dimensional being on 
the page. If we cause a particle to move along the 
line towards a point A, both beings will doubtless 
be able to give an intelligent account of its course. 
But this is no longer so if, when the particle reaches 
A, we cause it to move away from the line toward a 
point B on some other part of the page. The two- 
dimensional being correctly describes what has hap- 
pened, but the other is in great perplexity. He 
observed that the particle moved up to A. But 
there it vanished ; nor can he find it anywhere on 
the line. We assure him that it did not cease to 
move when it reached A; yet now it is not to be 
found moving in any direction away from A. 
Clearly, then, its present motion must be in a direc- 
tion which brings it nearer to A than A itself. 
Leaving him to assimilate this idea, we now turn 
our attention to the two-dimensional being, who is 
observing the movement of the particle towards B. 
When it arrives there, let us cause it to leave the 
surface of the page and to move vertically upward. 
We then ask the second observer to describe what 
has happened, assuring him that the particle is still 
in motion. He observed that it reached B. But, 
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though he explore the whole surface of the page, he 
cannot find it moving in any direction away from 
that point. Hence, if it be still in motion, it must of 
necessity be pursuing a course which brings it nearer 
to B than B itself. Let us now imagine that a four- 
dimensional being takes charge of the experiment, 
causing the particle to move toward a point C above 
the page. When it reaches that point he constrains 
it to move in a fourth dimension, and asks us to 
declare what has happened. We saw it arrive at C, 
and are assured that it is still in motion. Yet, 
though we search the whole universe, we cannot 
discover it moving in any direction away from C. 
Manifestly, then, its motion is in a direction which 
brings it nearer to C than C itself. In short, it is 
moving into the future at a speed greater than ours. 

If the reader be able to possess his soul in patience 
for yet a little while, I will endeavour to explain this 
process of motion into the future. But first I must 
confess an ulterior motive in designing this experi- 
ment and its sequel. For I wished gently to intro- 
duce to him the conception of the four-dimensional 
spatio-temporal continuum which, for physicists of 
this age, appears to have taken the place of three- 
dimensioned space and absolute time. If we fail 
to acquire this new habit of thought, we cannot 
understand the geometric conception of divinity 
which is proper to the generation whereof we are 
members. As the reader has doubtless perceived, 
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my method lies in considering certain admitted 
attributes of deity from a strictly limited aspect, and. 
in endeavouring to discover what, in that particular 
relation, we mean by God. I have made choice of 
the geometric metaphor because it would appear 
to me that no other can be detached from irrelevant 
matter to an equal degree, and because anthropo- 
morphic metaphor has become so encumbered with 
tradition that it is well-nigh impossible to treat it 
with any measure of freedom yet avoid offence to 
sensitive minds. If such offence have been given 
already, let the person thus affected strive to under- 
stand with how great distaste we on our part must 
regard certain orthodox phraseology. We can 
hardly enter a Christian congregation but we 
hear reference to the most sacred things in terms 
befitting no liturgy save that of the taurobolium and 
the blood-bath of the initiate. Surely geometric 
figures present no less reverent a metaphor than the 
language of the slaughter-house ? Further, though 
doubtless the former give but the shadow of a dream 
of God, yet within the narrow limits wherein it is 
cast that shadow, as I believe, has more precision 
of outline and greater probability of likeness to the 
truth than all the gaudy imaginative pictures which 
orthodoxy delights to paint. In truth, as I have 
said, the anthropomorphic conception of deity has 
become impossible in this age. For we now under- 
stand that none can grasp by any process of reason- 
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ing the idea of divinity in its entirety. At the most 
we can thus gain some comprehension of some 
limited aspect of the divine. Only the true mystic 
can see God face to face; and the path wherein he 
walks is not the way of logic, nor one whose course 
mere words can designate. The very expression 
‘face to face’.is manifestly but a metaphor, and 
utterly inadequate to present anything which even 
approaches definite meaning. Therefore, making 
use of geometrical similitudes, I claim acquittal if 
I do not abuse them, nor take the shadow for the 
substance and the metaphor for the reality, when I 
endeavour to display one limited aspect of that to 
which the future is an open book. 

If with our eyes we observe some simple event, 
such as the movement of the hands of a clock, it is 
plain that what we see is not their position now, but 
rather the position which they occupied in the past. 
For our observation is made through a medium 
which demands a small, but appreciable, lapse of 
time to establish communication between the event 
and the observer. If, then, we have two clocks so 
constructed that the hands of either move in exact 
accord with those of the other, and if we place the 
one at some distance from us, retaining the other 
with us, the hands of the nearer clock appear to be 
in advance of those of the one more remote. If we 
move towards the latter carrying the former with us, 
the hands of the clock whereto we make our approach 
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appear to move faster than those of the other. So 
that, when we reach it, its hands have overtaken 
those of the clock which we carry with us and both 
areinaccord. In like manner, if we move away from 
one of our clocks, its hands appear to retard their 
motion relatively to that of the hands of the clock 
which we carry with us, and show a difference which 
becomes greater in exact proportion to the increase 
of distance between the two. If, as scientists tell us, 
the velocity of the propagation of light be 300,000 
kilometres a second, it is evident that when we reach 
such a distance from the stationary clock, the one 
moving with us will indicate a time one second in 
advance of that displayed by the former. But if, 
shutting our eyes, we make our observations by the 
sound of the clocks, the one with us has gained one 
second in relation to the stationary clock when we 
reach a point only 331 metres from it. Hence what- 
ever be the medium of observation, the clocks are to 
us never in synchrony save when they are at equal 
distances from us. 

Now, if we look upon a clock from which we are 
moving at a speed of 300,000 kilometres a second, 
the clock apparently stops. But when we check our 
headlong flight, its hands appear to move again. If 
we then retrace our course and move towards it at a 
speed of 300,000 kilometres a second, its hands 
apparently move forward over a space on the dial 
representing two seconds during each second of our 
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journey. Therefore, to one moving away from the 
scene of an event with a speed equal to the velocity 
of the medium of observation, the event ceases to go 
forward. While to one moving toward the scene of 
the event with a like velocity, the event proceeds at 
twice the speed of its progress as observed by one 
who does not move relatively to its scene. In short, 
the velocity of light and the speed of time are the 
same when observation is visual, and it is quite im- 
possible to draw an absolute distinction between 
spatial and temporal intervals. Indeed, it would 
perhaps be no undue straining of the metaphor if 
we were to say that time has a direction which is 
away from the scene of the event, whence it flows 
with the velocity of light. For if we move away from 
the scene of the event with that velocity, the event 
is stationary in time relatively to us. While, if we 
move toward the scene of the event with a like 
velocity, the progress of the event in time is doubled 
relatively to us. Moreover, the statement of scient- 
ists to the effect that light is propagated in vacuo at 
a velocity of 300,000 kilometres a second is perhaps 
in some measure a platitude, inasmuch as it would 
appear to mean no more than that the velocity of 
light 2s the velocity of light. 

Though we have been making an excursion into 
Nephelococcygia, and though that region is not 
devoid of illusion, yet at the least I think we have 
some little cause to believe that temporal coincidence 
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is impossible without spatial coincidence. Else 
there must be absolute time, which many physicists 
now deny. It would appear, then, that to interpose 
spatial distance between ourselves and the scene of 
an event throws the latter into the past, that spatial 
coincidence with the event exhibits it in the present, 
and that a state of being spatially nearer to the event 
than the event itself would display its future to our 
astonished eyes. Nor do I yield to him who would 
declare that such a state is but the figment of a dis- 
ordered brain. For it is possible to imagine spatial 
coincidence in three dimensions combined with non- 
coincidence in a fourth, if we bear in mind the 
analogy of coincidence in two combined with non- 
coincidence in a third. This analogy I have already 
presented. 

Now, the conclusion of the matter would appear 
to be this, that within the limits of geometry we 
inhabitants of the physical universe must hold a 
conception of deity as an intelligence to which four 
_ spatial dimensions are apparent. For, within those 
limits, this conception satisfies our idea of God. To 
such an intelligence our world is known both as 
subject and as object. For it the future holds no 
secret. To us it is omnipotent, all-pervading, in- — 
visible, omniscient, and rationally unknowable. 
It is that reality which we cannot apprehend through 
reason, but only through a faculty which, having a 
quality in some degree transcendent, is variously 
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known as genius, art, love, the subliminal conscious- 
ness, and by other terms of a like kind indicating 
an ecstasy or temporal power to render the soul 
discarnate. But for my part I see no cause to hold 
that reality should be personified and clothed in 
human attributes. That an intermediary between 
the human and the divine must of necessity be in 
part of the former nature and in part of the latter is, 
as I have already said, evident. For the purpose of 
such intervention cannot be other than that men 
may learn the means whereby some measure of unity 
with God is to be attained ; and it is useless to teach 
in an unknown tongue. But it would appear to me 
that great difficulty is unnecessarily brought into 
this matter by those who seek to find in the humanity 
of that intermediary a revelation of the divine. 
Surely this is but that confusion of substance which 
gave rise to error meriting and receiving rebuke in 
an early period of ecclesiastical history ? 

What may be the names of the divers heresies 
wherewith this chapter shows me to be tainted, I 
know not. Nor does the matter concern me greatly. 
For I care little for the approval or the censure of any 
who deny that the conceptions of the unchanging 
must themselves be subject to change in each suc- 
ceeding generation, and it may well be in relation to 
each individual. What I have attempted is to set 
down, as clearly as is in the nature of the case, 
possible, what I believe to be the conception of deity 
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held by my contemporaries. In order to effect this 
purpose I have made use of a metaphor which may 
have caused some bewilderment to the reader, and 
I would ask his forgiveness accordingly. But it is 
at the least doubtful whether any other allegory 
would have been more capable of illuminating an 
argument of necessity somewhat obscure. As- 
suredly there is none which could help us to free our 
minds more completely from the obsession of the 
graven image of a God made in the likeness of man. 
I recall this image to the mind of the reader in the 
hope that, if he be tempted to cry ‘ Heretic,’ he may 
pause to take thought whether a retort of ‘ Idolater ’ 
be justified. 

But let it be confessed that there may be more 
truth in the accusation if one should say that I am 
mocking the reader by what I have written in this 
chapter. Such a charge would be difficult to refute, 
for I am by no means assured that it is baseless. It 
may be that the metaphors which have been used 
were intended to display the impossibility of framing 
any conception of divinity as something external to 
ourselves, and to display this impossibility by means 
of an argument which is in some degree a reductio ad 
absurdum. But not entirely so, for many of the 
attributes of deity, traditional with both Hebrew 
and Christian, are without meaning unless we hold 
a conception of God as an intelligence to which time 
is, as it were, a spatial dimension. 


CHAPTER IV 
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Unuzss I am greatly in error, what has been already 
set down represents, as nearly as may be, the funda- 
mental religious belief of the generation whose 
_ thoughts have been turned by war to the considera- 
tion of such matters. Perhaps more than any who 
have gone before us we desire to believe all things 
and. to hope all things. Yet perhaps there has never 
yet been a generation which found belief so hard a 
task as it is to us when orthodox dogma is presented 
for our acceptance. For in truth we do not really 
believe in a personal deity, least of all in the world 
despot for whom tradition demands our homage, 
and whose existence is so utterly improbable. Nor 
do we admit that the divine can be known in the 
manner wherein the orthodox claim to know it. We 
agree that in such a matter certain limited concep- 
tions can be reached by a process of reasoning ; but 
only indirectly and, indeed, mainly by allegory. We 
hold that no normal activity of consciousness can 
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final purpose or the meaning of existence, though 
we believe that we have some small and imperfect 
knowledge of a certain limited aim worthy of pursuit. 
Above all, we find no justification for the practice of 
magical rites whereof the intent appears to be in 
some degree to propitiate, and in some degree by 
charms to compel an indifferent providence to busy 
itself with the fulfilment of our desires. A true 
knowledge of the divine must come through the rare 
and uncertain revelation which at times rewards the 
mystic, or through some intermediary of a nature 
uniting the human and the divine. It would appear, 
however, that the very means by which the mystic 
may attain his end are to be known only through a 
revelation more precise than that which he seeks. 
Thus admitting that, if we are to know even a part 
of reality, the word must be made flesh and dwell 
among us, or the flesh dwelling among us must be 
made the word, we see no valid reason to think that 
the Gospels do not give an account of the historical 
setting of such a revelation with as great accuracy 
as was possible of attainment by the Evangelists. 
The controversy which from time to time rages 
around the question of the virgin birth, for example, 
seems to us unreal. For, if the belief of the Chris- 
tians be a true faith, a miraculous birth is not im- 
probable, though for our part we cannot understand 
why the establishment of this theory should be a 
vital matter, or should be held an essential portion 
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of the faith which is necessary to salvation. Nor 
does it appear to profit us that we should make long 
argument as to the validity of the evidence for or 
against the statement in the Gospels upon this 
matter, and then adjudicate upon the claim made 
for the Founder of that faith. Such a method can 
lead to no conclusion of any value, since in the nature 
of things the evidence must be insufficient to give a 
sound basis for judgment. Indeed, if the super- 
natural incidents in the Gospel narratives be omitted, 
it would appear to us that what remains is more, 
rather than less, likely to carry conviction in this 
age wherein anything approaching melodrama is 
distasteful when matters of grave moment are under — 
consideration. We recognise, almost as it were with 
regret, that the evidence for the resurrection is as 
good as it can be in the circumstances of the case. 
For that events seems to us unnecessary, and, indeed, 
a manifest concession to the materialistic concep- 
tions of a time when no pagan cult seemed to be fully 
equipped until it had a god who died and rose again. 
What need can there be for a resurrection of the 
body, if eternal life be an end attainable in the flesh 
and in no way connected with the latter? Again, 
had an impostor been crucified, we should expect 
that the account of the matter given by his followers 
would include such incidents as the rending of the 
veil of the sanctuary and the wandering of the dead 
on Moriah. But in a true narrative they seem to be 
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strangely out of place. Of the good faith of the 
narrators there can be little doubt ; yet we have an 
inclination to think that a too keen sense of the 
dramatic caused them to perceive the thing which 
was not. 

But that, in Palestine in the first century, one 
should have preached the doctrine which the Gospels 
recount is proof enough to us of the extra-mundane 
relations of the teacher. That doctrine was so com- 
plete an antithesis to the instinctive and traditional 
ideas of earthly creatures and, at the same time, so 
entirely satisfying to us at those rare moments when 
we know that we see clearly, that it transcends the 
highest attainments of human genius. If the faith 
of the Christians be a delusion, then must we forth- 
with invent another faith ; and it is inconceivable 
that this new creed could differ in any great measure 
from the former. Before all things we recognise 
that there can be no meaning or purpose in our exist- 
ence unless some revelation reach us ab extra. Lack- 
ing that revelation we must abandon all belief and 
all endeavour to achieve the good life. For, as has 
been observed already, there is in the cosmic process 
no possible foundation for an absolute moral code, 
inasmuch as the physical universe affords no material 
for a standard of absolute values. Many attempts 
have been made to justify such a code upon 
utilitarian grounds. They have failed hitherto, and, 
as I believe, they will always fail. That they must 
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fail is manifest to us if we consider what is the real 
intent of him who seeks the good life. Surely such 
an one does not make it his aim to live in accord 
with nature, and thus, as it were, to be borne along 
peacefully by the stream of things. Rather his 
purpose is to gain strength to stem that current, and 
in the end, it may be, to control its waters, con- 
straining them to follow new channels at his will. 
- For the cosmos is indeed a river, and all the rivers 
flow into the sea ; yet the sea is not full. Unto the 
place from which the rivers come, thither they 
return again. 

I have quoted those last words because they ap- 
pear to be an epitome of the utter pessimism of the 
world under the old law, when mankind, obsessed 
by the idea of recurrence, had no hope nor any vision 
save of endless cycles whence there was no escape. 
Asia accepted the anodyne of Nirvana,! the opiate 
of personal extinction. Yet even that sad end was 
to be attained only after many lives of asceticism, of 
altruism, and of contemplation ; in short, by the 
observance of a revealed ethical code, whereof the 
least infraction bound the offender to the wheel of 


1T here use the word ‘ Nirvana’ in the sense of extinction, 
since this is the meaning generally, though erroneously, 
attributed to it by Europeans, and, indeed, by the majority 
of Asiatic Buddhists at the present time. There seems to 
me no doubt that its original meaning was more nearly 
‘extinction of personal desires’ than ‘ extinction of per- 
sonality.’ 
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things again. But it is alleged that the Western 
world was shown the vision of a wider freedom and 
a higher hope. A new life, freed from the bonds of 
this material universe, was offered to all who had 
courage to claim it. Again the observance of an 
absolute and revealed ethical code was the first step 
to be taken by him who would escape from the 
prison of recurrence. This code was one by far more 
stringent than the old law. The latter, based upon 
an utilitarian foundation, gave rise to civilisation. 
But it offered no hope of release from the cycles of 
the cosmic process. Before the dawn of history 
men had perceived that there is no such thing as 
natural right, that none has a natural right even to 
live, though nature does not forbid him to fight for 
his life, and graciously permits him to preserve it if 
he have strength enough, or cunning enough, so to 
do. It had been perceived also by them of old time 
that the advantage of being free to steal the pos- 
sessions of a weaker neighbour was outweighed by 
the disadvantage arising from the corresponding 
need for constant guarding of one’s own. Thence 
came the law, the ancient agreement that within 
each community of men all should respect the lives 
and the property of others. The necessity for en- 
forcing this agreement gave birth to the state, to 
the further contract that all should combine to 
punish him who should defy the law, and to save it 
from destruction by aggression from without the 
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community. It is to be observed that both law and 
state were naught but convenient devices whereby 
men might live together in communities and might 
accumulate material wealth in a certain degree of 
security. For, when we give careful thought to the 
matter, we are driven to the conclusion that civilisa- 
tion has no higher sanction than this, that it renders 
possible the use of capital. No man sows if he fear 
that a stronger than he may reap the crop; and a 
people with whom such fear is ever present must 
subsist without capital, sustained only by the meagre 
harvest which niggard earth untilled affords. Lack- 
ing the law and lacking the state, men must make 
shift to live upon roots and berries and the smaller 
vermin. Nor when these natural resources fail is 
there for them any choice save between war and 
starvation. If men obey the law their days may be 
long in the land. If they uphold the state, they may 
increase in numbers and may heap up great pos- 
sessions. But then, looking upon all the works that 
their hands have wrought and on the labour that 
they have laboured to do, they behold that all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and there is no profit 
under the sun. For what, indeed, can it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world, even if by so doing 
he lose not his own soul? To this pass did the old 
law bring mankind. It was found to be no super- 
natural revelation from Sinai, but a mere sublima- 
tion of the maxims of unusually far-seeing men in 
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one generation after another. It was not absolute, 
since it took account only of the fulfilment of material 
desire, of the introduction of order and of security 
into the temporal affairs of mankind. 

We perceive, then, that civilisation through the 
ages has been no more than a device for bringing 
about a state of security wherein men may con- 
stantly invent new means to satisfy constantly 
invented new desires. Of this process there is no 
end, and in it there is no hope. For life begins with 
the possession of little and the desire for much. It 
ends, at the best, with the possession of much and 
the desire for more; at the worst, with an utter 
disgust for all things which moth and rust have 
corrupted, and a desire for naught but extinction. 
As long as material desire outruns achievement, so 
long is man a slave. Nor is there freedom for any 
save those who have power, but no desire, to possess. 
There are few who deny this, but fewer still who make 
full trial of the course of action thus indicated. 
Doubtless many young men begin the work of their 
lives filled with the determination to prove their 
power to gain all that is commonly held to be desir- 
able, and thereafter, having gained it, to contemn 
it and to pursue a nobler quarry. But the achieve- 
ment of the former aim always falls so far short of 
the intention that few indeed remember the end 
which they designed. It is to be observed also that 
most regard the judgment of others more nicely 
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than they regard their own. They are not content, 
therefore, to know in their own hearts that they are 
able to fulfil this or that desire for wealth and dis- 
tinction. They must needs actually fulfil it, that 
they may be seen of men. Consuming many years 
in proving to others that which they themselves 
know to be true, they are overtaken by death before 
they have finished preparing themselves for the real 
contest. In such matters surely a man’s knowledge 
of his own power alone isof moment. If I know that 
I can become rich, why should I strive to show to 
others that Icandoso? For I was diligent in busi- 
ness only that I might discover for myself whether 
or not I could amass great possessions. Knowing 
now that this power is mine, what need have I to use 
it? Surely that were but a wasting of effort more 
wisely to be exercised in the conquest of desire for 
wealth. Again, if it had so been that I might have 
become a great captain in war, or in peace attained 
high office in the State, what had been achieved 
beyond a mere tickling of vanity had I pursued 
ambition to successful ends? There is, I grant you, 
a specious sophism only too common whereby men 
deceive themselves and are persuaded to believe that 
they may serve their fellow-citizens the better if they 
place themselves where they receive reward and 
praise. But for my part I have an inclination to 
think that the applause of the general should be 
little more to its object than a grave warning to take 
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thought lest he accept the judgment of others in 
matters whereof he alone can judge truly. For how 
can another tell him whether such and such deeds be 
in accord with his code of conduct ? None but him- 
self knows what that code demands in any given 
circumstances. Nor can any man from without 
perceive whether the motive leading to a certain 
course of action be bad or good. Excepting only 
when a lightning flash of sympathy illumines the 
mind of a friend. As when one such said to me in 
affectionate exasperation, ‘ You usually do the right 
thing, but invariably from the wrong motive ’—a 
criticism wherein the friendly hyperbole of the first 
part is perhaps excused by the marvellous penetra- 
tion of the second. 

It would appear to me, then, that power to achieve 
is to be sought rather than achievement itself in all 
lawful activities of men, and that each should be the 
judge of his own power. Yet it is to be observed 
that no man can know if he have this power unless 
in early life he put the matter to the test in some 
degree. That young men should strive after success, 
in the work which they undertake, becomes their 
age. In truth, by no other means can we secure for 
the people that constant increase of material comfort 
which, as their elected leaders would have us believe, 
is all that they desire. For no increase of prosperity 
for the many is probable save through the striving 
of the vigorous and intelligent to crown their labours 
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with that which the world calls success. But when 
a man has reached an age at which the prize, eagerly 
sought in youth, is known to be but a poor thing, 
then, indeed, he shows but little wisdom if he still 
pursue that unsubstantial phantom. Let him at 
length stand aside, giving place to the young men, 
and, it may be, using his own worldly success to 
shorten for them the period of trial. So that they 
may prove themselves more quickly than he was 
able to do, and may thus enter at an earlier age into 
that blessed estate wherein the power to achieve is 
great and the desire to achieve is small. But let 
him be sure that he does not renounce that which 
he cannot attain. For I doubt whether any man 
yet has gained eternal life by selling all that he had 
and giving to the poor, unless he had great pos- 
sessions. The time for renunciation is when all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them are 
within his grasp, and naught is lacking but that he 
should bow down and worship the tempter. There- 
fore, it would seem to me that a very important part 
of the code of conduct, which the Christians believe 
to be revealed and absolute, is that a man should be 
able to overcome material desire. But surely this 
is but to say that the first aim of man is to fight 
against the cosmic process, so that at the last he may 
dominate it rather than continue to be enslaved by 
it. Indeed, only when he sets himself in opposition 
to nature does he show himself to be other than the 
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beasts. But of this matter I will make mention 
again, if the reader will forgive my return to it once 
more. My skill in writing is so small that I know 
no better way than mere repetition to impress upon 
him the cardinal point in the faith of my generation. 
We have no belief in the old dogma of the perfecti- 
bility of the human species by a natural evolutionary 
process, though this has been in some measure 
revived by a writer of our own time,' to whom such 
as I must render respect, if agreement be impossible. 
When he says, ‘The cosmic process has blossomed 
into social virtues,’ * I would suggest that it is no 
cosmic process which has done this, but rather men 
acting deliberately in defiance of that process. And, 
again, when he says, ‘ The friendliness of not-living 
Nature to organisms is as conspicuous as her stern 
sifting,’ * doubtless the reader will agree with me that 
this ‘friendliness’ is no more than the result of 
adaptation to environment on the part of the 
organisms in question. The organisms to which 
Nature is “ unfriendly ’ are those which have already 
been eliminated. So far do we stand apart from 
those who hold the opinion that ‘ instead of man in 
his ethical endeavours having to turn his face against 
the direction of the cosmic process, he has rather to 
get more into line with it,’* that we would assert 
rather that there is no hope of progress save in the 


1 Prof. J. A. Thomson, Science and Religion, 1925. 
2 Op. cit. p. 195. > P.. 202. 4P, 175. 
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conscious striving of men to defeat that process. 
But let it be understood that this striving must be 
the effort of men as individuals and no affair of col- 
lective action. For each of us has his own universe 
to conquer, instigated by that fragment of reality 
within us which, most solitary of all things, is called 
the soul. There is, as I believe, no real communion 
but the communion of saints; and who shall be 
accounted one of these till he shall have entered. into 
the kingdom of heaven, into the lordship of his own 
world ? The means whereby this dominion is to be 
attained have been proclaimed by the Founder of 
the Christian religion. If a man with his whole 
heart devote himself to the service of his fellow-men, 
he advances them in no real way, but rather places 
them in subjection to himself. If he make himself 
the least, he is the greatest. If he be the servant of 
all, he is master of all. For to be loved is human, 
and to love divine. The self-centred ascetic may 
ultimately be able to free himself completely from 
his inorganic environment and to rule it. But it 
would appear to me that he can never hope to be- 
come lord of the human race by holding himself 
aloof from that part of his universe which is perhaps 
the most important. If this sorry scheme of things 
is to be remoulded, it is necessary that it should be 
grasped entire, and for my part I doubt whether a 
man can claim to have entered the kingdom of 
heaven until he knows that the sins of all mankind 
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are upon his head. Certainly it would seem to me 
that the Gospels advocate a degree of egoism so great 
that the Christian must regard self-sacrifice as the 
only effective means for making the world better. 
Solipsism may be out of favour among philosophers, 
yet that is but a false modesty which can persuade 
a man that he is not the axis whereon his universe 
revolves, or can cause him to believe that the mote 
in his brother’s eye is more important than the beam 
in hisown. Indeed, if the latter be cast out, I doubt 
not that the former also will disappear. For my 
part I claim no jurisdiction within the universe of 
the reader ; but I would have him know that neither 
has he any within mine. That there may be some- 
thing which connects the one with the other is 
probable. But such a link must be reality, and is 
not to be perceived through normal consciousness. 
In truth, it would appear that one of the great errors 
of men has ever been the tendency to think that by — 
nature they know reality, and thence to deduce by 
logic a code of conduct which they fondly believe to 
be absolute. But surely one meaning of the Chris- 
tian doctrine is this, that.a man should begin with 
obedience to a revealed code, which if he obey faith- 
fully, he shall in the end stand face to face with 
reality. The quintessence of this code is that he 
shall love his neighbour as himself, thus gaining the 
gift of charity and thereafter knowing even as also 
he is known. 
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A homely metaphor may make this matter more 
evident. If we imagine a number of secondary 
electric circuits wherein currents are induced by a 
single primary circuit, we have a peculiarly manifest 
analogy to the relation of individuals to reality. 
For if one have knowledge of the conditions in a 
number of the secondary circuits, he may deduce 
with no little precision the nature of the primary, 
and may thence perceive what will be the conditions 
in any further secondary circuits which may exist 
now or hereafter. All these live and move and have 
their being in the primary, which is, however, not 
to be known in a direct manner by any one of them. 
Yet if.a man be long-suffering and kind, if he envy 
not, vaunt not himself, and think no evil, then he 
attains so great a power of sympathy that he may 
realise the conditions in other secondary circuits, 
and in the end may know his origin and the purpose 
of his existence. But no intensity of introspection, 
no skill in metaphysical subtleties, no torrent of 
emotion, no auto-suggestion or hypnotic trance, can 
profit him anything if he have not charity. In this 
matter I have cited the words of Paul of Tarsus, 
since it would appear to me that in his writings at 
times there occur passages of such evident genius 
and so alive with that truth which transcends reason 
that we may well hold them to be inspired from 
some source beyond this world. Though inspira- 


tions seems somewhat lacking in much which he 
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wrote, yet it is impossible that one should deny it 
to the chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians 
which I have quoted. The more carefully we 
examine each word and each phrase therein, the 
more complete do we find the poem to be, and the 
more profound and far-reaching the truth which it 
perfectly expresses. With our whole hearts we 
accept it, assured that it displays the only means 
whereby we may attain that true mysticism which 
causes the material universe of seen and temporal 
things to vanish away, so that the universe of things 
unseen and eternal becomes our dwelling-place. 
This interpretation accords with the tendency of 
my generation to seek the literal meaning whenever 
it is possible, and to neglect those passages in the 
New Testament which, if their meaning be not 
strained, seem to be at variance with the philosophy 
of Christianity. That the poor in spirit possess the 
' kingdom of heaven, that the meek inherit the earth, 
that the pure in heart see God—all these are asser- 
tions whose literal truth seems to us at the least 
extremely probable. But it is to be observed that 
they must without doubt have appeared to those 
who first heard them paradoxical, and even untrue. 
Nor do we owe gratitude to those churchmen who 
throughout the ages have obstinately refused to 
accept literal interpretations, striving rather to give 
to simple words meanings of great complexity. For 
example, the statement that ‘ the kingdom of heaven 
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is at hand’ was long interpreted in the apocalyptic 
sense, and thereby the Christian faith was laid open 
to the attacks of critics who, with no little apparent 
justification, represented Christian ethics as no more 
than a provisional code suited to the requirements 
of those Hebrews who lived to see the siege of 
Jerusalem. Surely it were wiser to accept the literal 
meaning, and to believe that the kingdom of heaven 
is within the reach of all men at all times. Again, 
the expression ‘ the son of man’ has been commonly 
regarded. as a mere title or means of identification. 
Yet to us the phrase would appear to have a far more 
definite signification, indicating the human functions 
of a semi-divine mediator, or even those qualities of 
man which are divine. A further example is to be 
found in the assertion that ‘ God is love.’ This, we 
believe, needs no commentary. It, also, is obviously 
and literally true. Nor can we see reason to rack 
our brains to invent an elaborate mechanism whereby 
we may provide a personal deity to exercise the 
function of love. That such a mechanism was 
necessary in the first centuries of our era must be 
admitted. For the change from a tribal deity to an 
abstraction was one too great for the minds of our 
ancestors to compass it quickly. But surely in this 
age we may at length remove the scaffolding and see 
the building itself. In all these matters churchmen 
appear to be somewhat too timid, and even inclined 
to preserve manifest error rather than to have faith 
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in the continuity of revelation. Thus arises a tend- 
ency for laymen to become pioneers in religion and 
for ecclesiastics to follow doubtfully in the rear. It 
is hard to say whether the latter are worthy of censure 
for timidity or of praise for caution. But I think 
that we of the laity have some little cause for our 
complaint that we look almost in vain for leaders 
among those whose duty it is to lead. 

The problem of evil, for example, is one for which 
orthodox churchmen provide no solution such as 
may satisfy any intelligent being. Briefly, what 
they tell us is this, that an omnipotent and omni- 
scient personal deity made men in his own image and 
apparently in all respects perfect examples of his 
handicraft ; that, despite their superficial perfec- 
tion, these men of his were in reality so ill wrought 
that they elected to follow evil rather than good ; 
and that the deity, wishing to save his world from 
ruin brought about by his failure to make men as he 
had. intended to make them, was compelled to pre- 
pare a far-fetched scheme of salvation, directed in 
part to protecting men themselves from his own 
somewhat unreasonable anger at their behaviour. 
Let us look carefully into this matter and recognise 
the full implications of this orthodox dogma. The 
matters which strike us first are the incompetence of 
the creator, his frivolity in creating an universe 
apparently for no better cause than that he might 
know whether he were able to create a good universe, 
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and. the crying injustice of the method by which he 
extricated men from the predicament wherein he 
had placed them. We must note also the further 
implication that evil, for the present at the least, is 
more powerful than the deity in question ; though 
it is suggested that the latter may perhaps in the end 
regain control of an universe now manifestly entirely 
out of hand. This achievement is apparently to be 
brought about by overwhelming the existing world in 
a terrific cataclysm, and by making a new world of 
greatly improved design. In the meantime men, 
forgetting the awful injury done to them by the 
botching of their creation, are to give thanks because 
they have been made the material for this cruel and 
meaningless experiment. Is the mangled dog to 
thank the bungling vivisectionist because it knows 
that, had he been more skilful, new and valuable 
knowledge might have been gained from the opera- 
tion? Surely the most that can be asked of the 
poor creature is that it should suffer in silence, 
striving to harbour no feeling of revenge towards 
its tormentor. If the orthodox doctrine of the fall 
and the redemption be true, surely it is best to curse 
God and die. For, if it be true, then the wager 
between the powers of good and evil recounted in 
the Book of Job is a very microcosm of the world— 
men are to the gods but as flies to wanton boys, and 
they kill us for their sport. 

In such matters as these it is of the greatest 
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~ moment that we, who are heterodox, should strive 
most scrupulously neither to misrepresent nor to 
exaggerate the views of the orthodox. I think it 
well, therefore, to cite the very words of a bishop 
who is also a scholar, who is universally recognised. 
as an earnest and courageous seeker after truth, and 
whom all must respect. He tells us in one of his 
recent books,! ‘It is only with great difficulty that 
we can represent to our imagination what the world 
would have been as God meant it to be—that is, if 
sin and rebellion had not been.’ And again, ‘ The 
world, as God made it and would have had it be, 
would have been, as we can see, a wholly different 
world from the world as it has in fact been.’ Now, 
I make bold to suggest that these words show that 
I bring no railing accusation against churchmen in 
what I have written, but rather by a paraphrase 
restate a doctrine which is hard to understand in 
its original form. Frankly, it is useless to attempt 
to force such dogma upon a generation which believes 
that God is love, but is not a person who loves and 
who makes mistakes. How, indeed, shall we regard 
God. as one confronted with the existence of evil 
which persists despite his efforts, knowing that we 
ourselves may make an end of evil if we will? If 
we be asked to accept the conception of a personal 
deity, let us at the least have one who is not inferior 
to ourselves. For the Christian revelation, as I 


1Dr. Gore, Belief in God, 1923, pp. 158-159. 
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believe, gives us cause to be assured that we are able 
to subdue evil. Yet the orthodox conception of 
divinity presents to us a god whose power to do so 
is as yet in a stage of development and is not fully 
matured. I am not unaware that this controversy 
is an ancient one, and that my contention is but that 
of the Gnostics of the early days of our era. Nor 
does it escape me that Augustine was at pains to 
refute it. Yet it would appear to me that the 
thought of my generation tends always in the direc- 
tion of Gnosticism, and that we find it more easy to 
believe that man once became God than that God 
once became man. But of this matter I will write 
more hereafter. 

Does not the solution of the problem of evil lie 
rather in this, that Protagoras was not in error when 
he claimed man as the measure of all things, that 
without man there is neither good nor evil, that man 
by making the law made sin, and that, as by man 
came death, so also by man comes eternal life ? 
Herein again, be it observed, we prefer the literal 
and general interpretation, nor seek to limit to a 
single supernatural event that which would appear 
to us a part of the conditions of our existence. If 
we are in error in this matter, let the orthodox give 
us an interpretation which is in accord with their 
theories, yet which demands no greater straining 
of the meaning of words. As for the unorthodox, 
if they have an inclination to dismiss our conclusions 
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with contempt, let them at the least give heed to 
the voice of a modern scientist. For one of our 
generation, who has followed knowledge like a sink- 
ing star, near to the utmost bound of human thought, 
suggests that, ‘ The intervention of mind in the laws 
of nature is more far-reaching than is usually sup- 
posed by physicists.’1 The meaning of that sugges- 
tion is at first sight somewhat obscure. But for my 
part I understand it as a confirmation of the opinion, 
already expressed in these pages, to the effect that, 
though man is confronted with a cosmos which is 
assuredly non-moral and apparently hostile, yet he 
has the power to render it otherwise, if he have the 
will to do so. The reader will observe that the 
dualism, to which reference was made in the second 
chapter, is not really a Zoroastrian dualism, inasmuch 
as it removes Ormazd from the scene of the actual 
conflict with Ahriman, making man his champion. 
But in calling attention to what I believe to be the 
fact of a contest between man and the cosmic pro- 
cess, 1 must be prepared to meet the dilemma 
propounded by Dr. Inge when he writes, ‘If the 
good cause is merely a subjective ideal . . . we are 
in the painful position of being ordered to love a 
good God who does not exist, and to resist a Power 
which exists but is not good.’ Now, I think the 
phrase ‘ being ordered to’ is perhaps not a very 
fortunate one. But, as it is not the crucial point 
1 Prof. Eddington. 2 Inge, Confessio Fider. 
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of the argument, we may well refrain from con- 
testing it and endeavour to deal with the main 
difficulty set forth. And surely that difficulty may 
be resolved if the matter be restated in this wise, 
‘We are able, if we will, to make a good God exist 
in ourselves by resisting a cosmic process which is 
not good or, at the best, is neutral.’ Man became 
man by framing and obeying the old law. May he 
not become God by obedience to the new ? 

With all humility I dare to suggest that argument 
on conventional lines regarding these fundamental 
matters must of necessity be vain, if it be based upon 
the supposition that subjective idealism is but 
metaphysical theory to be attacked or defended in 
a never-ending series of mock combats whereby the 
schools may be edified. Surely it is rather an estate 
imagined by a few and not yet fully attained by any 
man save one who, being in that estate, was also 
God. Furthermore, is not its attainment that limited 
purpose towards which we should direct our efforts, 
that far horizon as yet confining even the far-seeing 
eye of faith ? We of the present generation are un- 
moved by long argument as to whether the physical 
universe be subject or object. For it is manifestly 
both, in a ratio varying with the individual con- 
cerned. But to the degree to which we make it 
subject rather than object, to that degree do we 
believe that we have fulfilled the purpose of our 
existence. 
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Before you consign me to utter condemnation, 
orthodox reader, I pray you ask yourself seriously 
if what I have written really conflicts with tradi- 
tional Christianity, or if it is not rather a true view 
of the matter from an aspect hitherto not appreci- 
ated by you. For in the De Incarnatione we read, 
‘He was made man that we might be made God.’ 
And what says Alexandrine Clement ?—‘ The Logos 
of God became man that from man you may learn 
how man may become God.’! And the same again, 
‘It is possible for the Gnostic to have already 
become God.’ 2 

Therefore, for my part I perceive no real conflict 
between the Christian creed and this Religion of the 
Soldier which, in so far as I am able to judge, is the 
faith of my generation. Indeed, there are many 
passages in the Gospels which, observed from any 
other aspect than ours, appear to be dark, inex- 
plicable cryptograms. Moreover, I shall endeavour 
in later chapters of this book to show that our faith 
has also a pragmatic sanction. At the least we may 
claim that we have not reached it by the uncertain 
and devious path of subtle dialectic, but through 
hard experience in the cataclysm which has caused 
so many to hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
In this age empires are shattered and civilisations 
fall in ruins around us, while terror and despair 
oppress the minds of men. At such a time hope can 


1Protr. 2 Strom, iv. 23. 
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be kept alive only by those who stand unshaken 
though the heavens fall, by those who, undismayed 
though evil seems at length triumphant, know that 
the fault is their own. If I could know this fully, 
then would the hawk fly by my wisdom, and stretch 
her wings towards the south ; then would the eagle 
mount up at my command and make her nest on 
high. 


CHAPTER V 


PROFANUM VULGUS 


‘If there be any among the common objects of 
hatred I do contemn and laugh at, it is that great 
enemy of reason, virtue, and religion, the multi- 
tude; that numerous piece of monstrosity which 
taken asunder, seem men and the reasonable crea- 
tures of God ; but confused together, make but one 
great beast.’ 


Sir T. Browne, Religio Medicr. 
Frew who have acquired the habit of thinking can 
_ fail to observe how different are the actions of men 
as individuals from those of the same men forming 
a crowd. The manual workers of this country, for 
example, commonly act separately with good sense 
and kindliness. Yet no folly is so absurd, no cruelty 
so harsh, that these same men may not commit it 
when as a crowd they act together. It has been my 
good fortune to spend much time in the company of 
coal-miners, and I have found them for the most 
part honourable and courteous gentlemen, in whom 
native shrewdness of judgment serves well to out- 
weigh deficiency of education. But honour, courtesy 


and judgment would be hard indeed to find in a 
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mass meeting of these very men. For they then cast 
aside reason, obeying blindly self-constituted leaders 
whom they would hold in contempt when free from 
the spirit of the herd, treating with cruelty and 
tyrannous injustice comrades for whom at other 
times they would gladly endanger their own lives, 
pursuing a course which must inevitably do serious 
injury to all, and whose folly they would be the first 
to recognise in other circumstances. Any reader 
who has had to perform the duty of breaking up a 
mob will agree with me that disgust at its bestial 
stupidity and cowardice leaves but little room for 
fear of its inhuman cruelty. Yet as soon as one has 
exorcised the crowd spirit and has reduced the mob 
to its component units, one may converse freely 
with any of the latter, and may perhaps hear from 
them a reasonable account of some real grievance 
which patience and goodwill can readily remove. 
It is for this reason that those of us who have experi- 
ence in these matters always by preference face an 
angry mob alone. Yor when the beast lying dormant. 
in man is awakened by the crowd spirit, there are 
but two methods by which it may be quelled. Hither 
it must be violently put into chains by a disciplined 
force able to instil fear, or it must be subdued by a 
breaking up of the animal herd into human indi- 
viduals. The latter task may most easily be accom- 
plished by one acting entirely alone, and thus 
opposing a direct defiance to the cause of the trouble. 
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He is well advised if he says and does nothing which 
in any way suggests that he himself is a member of 
another crowd able later to avenge an injury done to 
him. For the more he isolates himself as an in- 
dividual, the more sure may he be that the herd 
instinct will yield to him, and that those whom he 
confronts will quickly become reasonable human 
beings once more. In truth, a man can have ex- 
perience of few moments so full of triumph as are 
those wherein the crowd devil ceases to look through 
the eyes of the mob pressing around him, when 
perhaps some fortunate jest has given rise to 
laughter, reminding men that they are not as the 
beasts who cannot laugh, and when the senseless, 
cruel mob resolves itself into decent, kindly indivi- 
duals. Then, as in the stress of battle, is he assured 
that evil may be overcome, and that its continued 
existence is to be attributed to some weakness in 
himself. 

I am not ignorant that more than one writer during 
the last few years has made the crowd his study, 
and that of these some hold the spirit which animates 
it to be not of necessity evil. But the cited examples, 
wherein the crowd appears to act more nobly than 
its units would act separately, do not convince so 
fully as those which are brought forward to show 
that it is commonly base and without understanding. 
One author makes mention of the mob which in the 
French Revolution perpetrated the September 
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massacres. This was composed almost wholly of 
decent artisans and small traders, who as individuals 
would have shrunk in horror from the ghastly deeds 
which they committed as a crowd. The fact that 
they refrained from robbing the victims of their lust 
for blood places nothing to the credit of the crowd 
spirit, since there is no reason to suppose that they 
were thieves as individuals. That they did not steal 
would seem to me rather to show that in this respect 
they did not act as a crowd; for innumerable 
examples may be given of crowds which have made 
robbery their chief aim. Another author would have 
us believe that the great deeds of armies show what 
may be accomplished by ordinary individuals when 
subject to the crowd emotion. But an army is of 
all collections of men the furthest removed from a. 
crowd in its nature. For it becomes a crowd only 
at the moment of its disintegration, when it ceases 
to be an army, when it is seized with panic fear, and 
when its soldiers no longer as individuals obey the 
commands of trusted leaders, but are swayed by the 
madness of the mob. It is but fair to observe that 
the writer in question would distinguish between a 
mob and a crowd. Yet it is at the least open to 
doubt whether such distinction be justly drawn. 
Many men may come together into one place yet 
form no crowd. The latter is engendered only by 
subordination of the reasons of individuals to an 
emotion which appears to have its origin in some 
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degree outside the minds of those individuals. Nor 
can the mob claim other parentage. It would appear 
to me, therefore, that any definition which properly 
describes a crowd can be applied with equal pro- 
priety toa mob. While its component units retain 
power to exercise individual choice, so long is an 
assembly of men neither mob or crowd. But no 
man can say whether it be the one or the other when 
that power is lost. 

The British House of Commons, during the period 
from 1918 to 1922, was an outstanding example of 
the folly to which the spirit of the crowd may bring 
men who as individuals are intelligent to a degree 
perhaps above rather than below the average. 
Again and again that Parliament hailed enthusi- 
astically measures which the great majority of its 
members knew to be disastrous to the common- 
wealth. It eschewed reason and acted under the 
influence of an emotion which was by turns obsti- 
nately vindictive and weakly sentimental. In short, 
it was a mere crowd, for there was in it hardly a man 
who would not have governed the country with 
greater wisdom had he been autocrat. 

Though many may hold that the crowd spirit 
is at the best neither good nor evil, yet it has ever 
an inclination to become the latter. This at the least 
may be said without fear of contradiction, that it is 
always the enemy of that which we call progress. 
Indeed, the author who most definitely claims virtue 
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for the crowd in certain of its activities admits that 
its instinct of self-preservation causes it to repress 
by every means within its power such individuals 
as strive to free themselves from the tyranny of the 
many-headed beast and to direct their lives by 
reason rather than by collective emotion. For the 
aim of the crowd is to bring about equality, and if 
there be equality there surely can be no progress. 
The nature of true progress is a matter which the 
present generation is seeking to understand, having 
perceived clearly how little satisfying were the 
shadowy and conventional ideas on this subject 
which held the field in the nineteenth century. 
Nor is there yet any great measure of agreement. 
But he would be a bold man who would dispute with 
Plato in this matter, and, to my mind, progress is 
that change in us which causes us to become less like 
the beasts and more like the gods. This definition 
at once raises the further question as to what are the 
qualities wherein man resembles the one or the other. 
It would appear to me that he is superior to his in- 
human ancestors only in so far as he is more able 
than they to free himself from slavery to his environ- 
ment. Thus, no real progress was made by him 
when he discarded his warm coat of fur and was 
_ thereafter forced to protect himself from the cold by 


- means of clothes. The mere substitution of an 


artificial for a natural protection against heat or 


cold is a matter of small moment. But if he were 
H.R.M. G 
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able to hold a fire in his hand by thinking of the 
frosty Caucasus, then indeed would he have achieved 
real progress. That we may now travel to the 
uttermost ends of the earth in swift and safe luxury 
does not render us in any way superior to our for- 
bears, who went thither slowly, in danger, and with 
much toil. Kew, however, will deny that he is 
superior to both who at his will can cause his dis- 
embodied mind to travel round the globe, to view 
for him cities of many men, to hail the sunrise on the 
Himalayan snows, or wander through the ruined 
palaces of ancient kings. Mere insensibility to 
environment does not exalt man above the beast. 
Indeed, it may be that a greater capacity for suffer- 
ing marks the higher organism. But conscious con- 
trol of environment is a power whose increase 
constitutes, as I believe, true progress. What other 
worthy end, in truth, can there be to sustain man’s 
courage in his struggle to free himself from the end- 
less cycles of the cosmic process ? How may he have 
eternal life, otherwise than if he deprive the material 
universe of its objectivity and place all things in 
subjection under his feet ? Surely, then, to become 
as the gods is to know this sorry scheme of things 
as subject rather than object, and thereafter, re- 
moulding it nearer to the heart’s desire, to be the 
potter rather than the pot. If this be beyond human 
power, then indeed all is vanity. For then, that 
which befalleth beasts befalleth the sons of men; as 
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the one dieth, so dieth the other ; yea, they have all 
one breath ; so that a man hath no pre-eminence 
above a beast. ' 

Here again we reach the same conclusion as in the 
second chapter—finding that progress isachieved only 
when the individual to a greater or a less degree 
rules his universe. This achievement would seem 
to be attempted first when the untutored savage, 
seeing God in trees and hearing Him in the wind, 
strives to propitiate by sacrifice or to control by 
imitative magic. If, through appropriate mimicry, 
the corn-spirit be taught by the husbandman to do 
his duty as a corn-spirit should, then a bountiful 
harvest rewards the instructor. If drought parch 
the fields, it may well be that a few nails driven into 
the wooden head of the god will awake the latter 
to an appreciation of the necessity for rain. If a 
neighbour offend, painful and wasting disease may 
be brought upon him by slowly melting a waxen 
image of the offender. If a course of evil living seem 
about to produce unpleasant results, the otherwise 
inevitable sequence of events may be turned aside 
by one who touches suitable relics of the saints or 
repeats an appropriate number of ‘Aves.’ The 
angel of death himself is unable to enter a house 
whose doorway has been struck with a bunch of 
hyssop dipped in blood. No matter what form be 
taken by these primitive rites, all bear witness to 
man’s pathetic faith in his power to control the 
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universe in which he finds himself, and his constant 
struggle, by doing so, to prove that he is something 
more than the beasts. Every religion, indeed, would 
appear to arise from the desire of men to know by 
what means they may gain this power to control the 
external world, and thus to escape death. 

In considering this question of how man may 
extirpate the animal in himself and reach that unity 
with the divine to which he looks forward wistfully, 
it is well that we should remember Pan, god of the 
herd. For though he was wont to lie hidden in the 
thickets, while men went about their individual busi- 
ness, yet when they gathered themselves together 
in a crowd he might at any moment leap out upon 
them and drive them into senseless terror or brutal 
cruelty. It is a matter of no small significance that 
he was of old represented by a form into which the 
attributes of the beast entered equally with those of 
man. Nor should we be wise to regard lightly the 
fact that, when great Pan died, the Devil of 
mediaeval Christianity became sole heir both to the 
horns and to the cloven hoof. To me it would appear 
that Pan and the Devil alike were but personifica- 
tions of that crowd spirit of which I have already 
written. This spirit most manifestly rules the minds 
of men when, swift to destroy the individual who 
leaves the herd in order to follow the star of progress, 
they force upon him the cup of hemlock or nail him 
to the cross. The voice of the people has always 
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been the voice of the Devil, declaring that those who 
bow down and worship him shall possess all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. In 
our time Pan’s successor cries aloud for primitive 
communism and the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
for the return to nature which is but the return to 
the beast, for a setting of the heels above the head 
and a swearing that the brain is in the feet. Thus 
he maintains his claim to be the god of the crowd, 
the spirit of reversion. Even so was Pan of old. 
For when first one of our ancestors, braving the anger 
of the herd, began to walk upon his hinder legs, Pan 
was there urging the mob of anthropoids to slay the 
pioneer. Countless quadruped generations must 
have perished in the ages during which the right of 
the majority to compel all to remain as beasts was 
successfully upheld by the slaughter of the in- 
novators ; till at length the long réle of martyrs 
convinced the race that it is better to be biped. And 
it may be that, after countless generations have 
lived and died in bitter discontent, men will learn 
from those whom they despise and reject that it is 
better to give than to receive. 

The desire for equality, which is characteristic of 
the spirit of the crowd, would appear to be the chief 
obstacle in the path of real progress. For, as I 
have already suggested, biological, intellectual, and 
economic advances have ever been rendered possible 
only through inequality. It is the exceptional 
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individual in each generation, whether of monkeys 
or of men, upon whose efforts depends any change 
rightly to be termed progress. From another aspect, 
the struggle between the crowd and the individual 
is the contest for supremacy between quantitative 
and qualitative standards of value. The issue of 
this conflict is a matter most urgently concerning us 
of the present age. For there are already clear signs 
that a period of retrogression is immediately before 
the human race unless certain disintegrating tend- 
encies are marked and checked. For example, we 
are unconsciously but rapidly adopting the view 
that, if ten fools say that a theory is true, while nine 
wise men say that it is false, the theory in debate 
must be true. The only rational basis for this 
opinion is really the assumption that ten fools are 
strong enough by force of arms to compel nine wise 
men to cease opposition to their folly. Democratic 
institutions are founded entirely upon this assump- 
tion, that numbers will ensure victory when the 
argument reaches the stage of actual fighting. But 
‘recent history tends rather to show that the hypo- 
thesis is unsound, and that a determined minority 
may triumph by sheer physical force over a cowardly 
or indifferent majority. Before the invention of 
gunpowder, men were slow to accept the idea of 
equality ; and, for my part, I doubt whether demo- 
cratic institutions would have been hailed with so 
great an enthusiasm by civilised nations had not 
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that invention enabled the lower to battle upon 
equal terms with the higher, and had not specious 
support thus been given to the view of those to 
whom quantitative considerations are of greater 
weight than qualitative. But the present activity 
in the contrivance of new horrors of warfare may well 
tilt the beam the other way. For it is at the least 
doubtful whether a proletariat, trained by dema- 
gogues to become entirely parasitic, can ever face the 
terrors of such war as science is preparing for us. 
Thus, there may perhaps be a revival of military 
aristocracy, confined to those individuals who alone 
can contemplate undismayed the tortured earth 
vomiting its dead and the shrieking heavens falling 
in flame. It may be that such an aristocracy will be 
the means whereby the human race can be saved 
from the intellectual, moral, and physical reversion 
which is inevitable if a mere counting of heads 
‘remain the sole criterion of values. Though a mili- 
tary aristocracy of this kind can itself do no more 
than arrest the degeneration of the age, yet even this 
negative action may save civilisation by rendering 
possible the subsequent rise of an aristocracy based 
upon more enduring principles than mere physical 
courage. Therefore, for my part, I welcome the 
efforts of science to make warfare even more and 
more horrible, till the vast conscript armies of to- 
day become useless through fear, and melt away, 
leaving the battlefield to those more worthy of its 
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privilege. These latter would cause war to become 
a moral rather than a material process, and would 
at the least make an end of that most hideous 
feature of modern warfare—the propagation of 
slander against the enemy directed to the fostering 
of hate. Posterity may yet see war carried on by 
those who are true soldiers, slaying and being slain 
without fear and without hate, going to battle as 
to a bride because they know that progress for the 
many comes only through the self-sacrifice of the 
few. 

There is, then, some cause to hope that the in- 
creasing terror of scientific warfare may render men 
less prone to be deceived by the folly which has so 
long misled them. If it be made manifest to all that 
numbers do not of necessity mean strength even in 
battle, the whole foundations of democracy will be 
shaken and rent asunder, and men will perhaps once 
again, as in the past, seek for their institutions a 
sanction higher than the arithmetical. In this re- 
lation it is to be observed that mere brute strength | 
and physical courage constitute values which are 
real, though of a primitive kind, while numbers 
indicate no manner of real value. The former have 
at the least some small tendency to move men in the 
direction of progress, but exclusive regard to the 
latter directs our path nowhither, unless it be toward 
reversion. Indeed, if numbers and equality be the 
insignia of progress, the bacteria would rightly be 
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accounted higher than man in the scale of evolution. 
Francis of Assisi dies, spirochaeta pallida is immortal. 

To such a degree of wrong thinking has the cult of 
numbers led us in this age, that we commonly hear 
people speak of something which they call the 
‘collective conscience.’ Of this they say that it 
will not allow such and such things to come about, 
or that it will insist upon this or that thing being 
done. Yet none can consider the matter carefully 
nor perceive that the very phrase is a contradiction 
in terms. When it is said that the collective con- 
science will not tolerate the conditions under which 
many are living in our country, all that is meant is 
that a large number of individuals recognise that 
certain uncomfortable conditions exist and that, to 
act as their own conscience directs them, would in- 
volve them in much trouble and expense, only to be 
avoided by the use of their political power to force 
others to do that which they know well to be their 
own duty. In former times most men, however 
inconsistent their actions, held that if one’s neigh- 
bour be hungry one should feed him, if he be naked 
one should clothe him, if he be sick or in prison one 
should visit him. But great discredit has fallen of 
late upon the opinion that a man should at his own 
expense relieve the necessities of his unfortunate or 
unthrifty neighbour. For it was based upon the 
theory that self-sacrifice is demanded from each 
individual as the price of progress, and this doctrine 
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is anathema to the crowd, which holds that progress 
is no more than that material gain which the majority 
happens to covet most at any moment. Hence 
arose the necessity for inventing means whereby the 
individual might neglect his duty, yet still be able 
to make a show of acting in accord with high moral 
principles. Thereupon, some ingenious person in- 
vented the collective conscience, and taught men how 
to be selfish yet unashamed. For what need is there 
that a man shall trouble himself with what his 
conscience demands, when the collective conscience 
outroars it, shouting aloud that a minority must be 
compelled to do those things, and refusing to be 
silenced until the enforced sacrifice of others has 
rendered unnecessary the voluntary sacrifice of self ? 
If such a thing as a collective conscience can rightly 
be said to exist, it is in reality nothing more than the 
sum of the hypocrisies, greed and selfishness of a 
number of individuals, who find great merit in this 
substitute for their own stifled consciences. Lazarus 
lies at my gate, truly a disgusting sight. His emaci- 
ated body offends my eye, nor do I take delight in 
seeing the dogs lick his sores. Manifestly he must 
be removed at once, for daily he displeases me more. 
My own conscience officiously tells me that I must 
set limits to my expenditure upon sumptuous fare 
so that I may relieve Lazarus at my own expense. 
Here, indeed, is an unhappy choice. Either I must 
surrender a little of my wealth, or Lazarus will cause 
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my conscience to discomfort me on each occasion 
when I pass my gate. But fortunately I am not the 
only person offended by the existence of Lazarus 
and of a conscience. Many others are writhing 
upon the prongs of the same dilemma. Being in- 
genious fellows, we set up a collective conscience, 
whose indignation touching the condition of Lazarus 
waxes so great that at length we remember that 
Dives is much richer than we, and joyously make a 
law compelling him to provide succour for the poor 
man. The collective conscience approves our noble 
deed, and our individual consciences are silent and 
bewildered, striving to understand what has hap- 
pened, and why they find themselves powerless to 
perform their normal function of making us uncom- 
fortable. The unhappy Dives asks in vain to be 
admitted to the confraternity of the collective 
conscience. For wisely we deny him entrance, since 
it is necessary before all things that there shall be 
maintained without it a minority which may be com- 
pelled by the force of our majority to carry out those 
costly duties which the collective conscience com- 
mends to us for immediate performance by some 
other person. If every man were allowed to have a 
share in the collective conscience, the latter’s occu- 
pation would be gone, and the relief of distressed 
neighbours would fall as a duty to each of us as 
individuals, a situation at all costs to be avoided. 
The deification of majorities, attempted in the 
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nineteenth century, was so complete a perversion 
of fact that in the present age men have an inclina- 
tion rather to anthropomorphise the crowd. Thence 
arise this idea of the collective conscience and the 
equally strange fallacy by which many are persuaded 
to believe that collective ownership is possible. Yet 
surely the acme of absurdity is reached by those who 
make an idol of the State and pretend to endow it 
with all the attributes of a moral being of super- 
human power. This remarkable achievement in 
politics has been wrought by demagogues, who have 
appointed themselves to be the priests of this new 
god. Daily the people bring their offerings to the 
juju-house, where the arch-demagogue concealed 
within the image of the State causes the lifeless head 
to nod, the sightless eyes to roll, and the voiceless 
tongue to seem to utter oracular sayings, whereof the 
burden is always that more and more offerings of 
votes must be brought, so that the god may send 
plentiful rains, or may ward off plague from the cattle 
and blight from the crops. When drought has 
parched the fields and the harvest fails, the priest 
within the idol never tells the expectant multitude 
to plough deeper and to construct irrigation works. 
For he knows well that the gods will be but lightly 
esteemed if it prophesy other than smooth things. 
Moreover, the people themselves know in their hearts 
the cause of their distress and how it may be cured. 
Yet it is but a comfortless doctrine which teaches 
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that as a man sows so shall he reap. What, indeed, 
does it profit us to make pilgrimage to an oracle 
which tells unpleasant truths which we already 
know ? Let us hasten rather to the shrine of the 
Generous State, whose priests are adepts in their art. 
They will cause the image to deliver the message 
which the crowd longs to hear, ‘No doubt but ye 
are the people, and wisdom shall die with you. Take, 
therefore, the seed-corn and devour it lest ye be 
hungry before the harvest of next year is reaped.’ 
And, aside, ‘ Remember to leave an offering of votes 
on the stone beside the door. Jor if we priests have 
not the wherewithal to propitiate the god, ye must 
expect no more such pleasant commands from it.’ 
Thus the priesthood thrives mightily. For the most 
part, it is recruited from men born in poverty and 
obscurity but loving notoriety and riches. They 
proclaim themselves friends of the people in opposi- 
tion to those cruel leaders who tell the unpleasant 
truth. Only if they meet with unusual misfortune 
do they fail to become richer and richer as the people 
become poorer and poorer. Rare and refreshing 
fruit is distributed lavishly among the entranced 
worshippers, while fleet-footed messengers of the 
priests pass to and fro bringing it in basketfuls from 
the unguarded orchards of those same worshippers. 
To any man offering fourpence the priests will return 
nine, whereof five have been filched by skilful pick- 
pockets from the unsuspecting devotee. Nor do 
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those of the sacerdotal caste fail to take generous toll 
of all which passes through their hands. And so the 
merry dance goes on. Till others, yet more obscure 
and unwashen, more greedy and more vain, take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded when the 
arch-demagogue sleeps after a surfeit of offerings, 
and place one of their number within the image, 
from whose mouth now go forth sayings even more 
comforting to the bemused multitude. Neverthe- 
less, in the end the cult will perish. Already a few 
perceive that the silly idol has no power to send rain 
upon the scorched fields or sun upon the ripening 
corn. Some, indeed, have seen the devastation 
wrought in their orchards by those to whom was 
entrusted the task of finding the rare and refreshing 
fruits of the arch-demagogue’s bounty. Others, 
again, look with dismay upon the empty pouches 
gaping to be filled with the ninepence with which 
he proposes some day to endow them in return for 
the four which he has already abstracted. Many 
begin to ask themselves whether famine can be 
avoided if men no longer cultivate the fields, but 
trust the Generous State always to provide bread 
made from the seed-corn. New conjuring tricks, 
more gorgeous processions of the priests through the 
land, more clashing of cymbals, more obscene 
writhings in the dance, more bitter denunciations 
of those who tell the truth and counsel hard work— 
all are losing their power over the mind of the people. 
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The crowd begins to form, and resurrected Pan peeps 
- out from the thicket. If he comes forth again lash- 
ing the crowd to madness, the idol torn from its 
shrine will quickly be hurled into the fire of revolu- 
tion, and all this realm reel back into the beast and 
be no more. This ill ending can be escaped, as I 
believe, only if the people are taught the truth 
touching the functions of the State. As long as, 
deceived by the demagogues, they believe it to be 
a beneficent providence, so long is there grave peril 
that a sudden enlightenment as to its real nature 
may destroy civilisation. Furthermore, they can- 
not be liberated from the wily coils of the dema- 
gogues until they cease to form a crowd, and thus 
once more become intelligent individuals capable of 
understanding that the State is no more than a con- 
venient agreement between the inhabitants of a 
defined geographical area. 

It would appear to me, then, that one great danger 
of the age is the intense desire of the mass of the 
people to merge individual personalities in the crowd. 
Almost all are afraid of being alone either physically 
or intellectually. Doubtless it is this fear which 
drives them in tens of thousands, whenever oppor- 
tunity arises, to witness football matches—surely 
the dullest performances which perverted ingenuity 
has ever staged. The combats of gladiators, the 
devouring of Christians by lions, the burning of 
heretics, or the salacious posturing of the mimes—all 
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these are spectacles which make some appeal to one 
or other intelligible instinct of individual man. But 
can any man contemplate without dismay the 
prospect of being the unique spectator of a modern 
professional football match? Surely, then, the 
irresistible attraction of such displays lies in this, 
that they offer the certainty of being one of a crowd 
for a time, and thereby relieve him from the haunting 
horror of being himself. Surely, also, it is for this 
same reason that men make wagers upon horse races 
and the like. They know well that by so doing they 
can experience nothing but loss, since cunning knaves 
are allowed by the laws of the game to load the dice 
of chance against them. They know that the crowd 
which allows itself thus to be robbed is a foolish 
crowd. Yet they hasten to pay toll and enter it. 
For however foolish it be, it is at the least a crowd, 
and, therefore, a calm haven whence persuasive 
voices call to him who dares not to be himself. All 
who have been in constant association with the 
manual workers of this country must view with no 
little alarm this crowd-seeking tendency which en- 
thrals them. For as individual men and women 
they are in truth marvellously good and wise; while 
as a crowd they are almost always foolish and evil. 
Let the reader who suspects hyperbole pass through 
the squalid streets of any of our northern manufac- 
turing towns in which alien blood has not debased 
our stock, and look upon those who throng the pave- 
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ment when the shrill pipe or booming siren calls 
them to the forge, the mill, or the mine. He will 
then note, as I myself have noted long with wonder 
and delight, how many faces of those who pass are 
the faces of good men and women, and how few are 
those of selfish and evil persons. Yet, as a crowd, 
these good and true folk will listen with admiration 
and approval to the crazy wickednesses poured forth 
by some notorious scoundrel whose long and greasy 
locks frame a countenance upon which each indi- 
vidual, were he not of the crowd, would recognise 
the brand of cruelty, vice, and greed. For my part 
I cannot look upon the evil or foolish faces of some 
of the leaders of labour without a sense of deep 
humility. How greatly must we capitalist employers 
have neglected our duty, if the workers choose to 
follow, not us their natural leaders, but such men as 
these. Yet some small comfort may be found in the 
knowledge that mutual respect and affection exist 
between some of us and those whom we employ, 
though only when both parties are for a time free 
from the evil spirit of the crowd. 

It may be that many generations will pass before 
mankind is emancipated from the tyranny of 
numbers which began a century ago. To most, in 
truth, this bondage is pleasant, and it will be no easy 
task to convince them that it is in reality a creeping 
death. But, for my part, I think it high time that the 
attempt should be made. For without doubt the 
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people will perish if there be no vision soon. We, 
for whom battle has made rifts in the midst of 
material things, believe that we have something to 
add to the accumulating stores of human experience, 
something known of old, but rejected by the world 
to-day. We claim to have rediscovered the long- 
forgotten truth that progress comes not, as recent 
generations have thought, from the enlightened self- 
interest of the many, but only from the enlightened 
self-sacrifice of the few. Though we are neither wise 
enough nor good enough to possess charity, yet at 
the least we wish to possess it. And if, keeping this 
purpose always before us, we devote our lives to a 
service more exacting than that which war demanded 
of us, perhaps we may show that the soldier’s religion 
is no mere empty superstition. Indeed, it may be 
that it will enable us, when our own course is run, to 
yield a torch still burning to a generation which, on 


fleeter feet than ours, will bear it flaming far toward © 


the goal. 


CHAPTER VI 


POLITICAL ARISTOCRACY 


In former chapters I have endeavoured, as far as I 
am able, to display the foundations of the faith of 
my generation. Of this faith the cardinal point is 
our belief that man is not of necessity a helpless 
creature tossed upon the waves of the cosmic process 
with no aim save to enjoy a little brief material com- 
fort before he reaches a calm haven, whose existence 
is wildly improbable, or suffers shipwreck upon rocks, 
whose reality is only too manifest. We believe 
rather that he holds the helm of destiny in his hands, 
that he may be immortal if he dare, that he is not the 
sport of an irresponsible and capricious deity, but a 
free agent having power to mould his universe to his 
will. Yet it is to be observed, that we repudiate 
entirely the Nietzschean idea of the super-animal 
to be evolved by a prolonged process of cultivating 
and refining those impulses and instincts which have 
been handed down to us from our inhuman ancestors. 
We maintain, in opposition to that conception, that 
each man’s power to control his environment waxes 


as wanes his self-assertion in material things; till 
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at length complete renunciation of desire, even of 
desire for physical existence itself, gives him 
dominion. over the material world and victory over 
death. With all due diffidence we would claim that 
this our creed differs from that of the Christians 
in no essential particular, excepting in so far as we 
refuse worship to a personal deity. We cannot 
accept the specious doctrine that the truth, the 
beauty and the goodness of nature bear witness to 
the love of such a deity possessing these qualities in 
full measure. For we do not feel competent to enter 
into dispute with the scientists of our own age when 
they tell us that truth is not to be found within the 
material universe by those who are of it. Nor can 
we admit that our appreciation of beauty in that 
universe is anything more than an unconscious 
recognition of the connection between certain visual 
or aural perceptions and corresponding physical 
sensations of a pleasing nature. When a glorious 
sunset gives delight to our eyes, that aesthetic joy 
would appear to be not unrelated to the anticipation 
of a fine to-morrow. And, though a fair morn in 
summer may give cause to fear a less pleasant day, 
yet our ancestors rising from a damp couch of leaves 
may well have found reason to rejoice in a sunny 
present, for the moment forgetful of an impending 
rainy future. Small fowls making melody. give 
presage of an ample supply of succulent food, while 
glories of woodland and pasture now stimulate a 
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mind, which doubtless carries within itself subliminal 
memories of a time when such prospects gave rise 
to a well-founded anticipation of bodily comfort. 
The glowing colours of utterly barren mountains in 
the desert indicate fissured rocks affording welcome 
shade, and the Atlantic breakers have a beauty 
appreciated by him alone who stands beyond their 
reach upon the solid shore. As for goodness in 
nature, he is a rash man indeed who says that he has 
found it. For the whole natural process is one of 
stern, inexorable necessity, whereby life for each is 
sustained by death of others, and none but the 
merciless obtain mercy, and that but for a time. 
That an unit of a pack may sustain life with more 
certainty than the lone wolf is to me no proof that 
‘love is creation’s final law.’+ For such co-opera- 
tion is but a means to increase the killing power of 
that unit. Nor does the atrophy of individual 
flowers of the Compositae appear to justify the 
theory that real progress is attained by running 
with the crowd.? The republic of the bees, perhaps 
the most perfect example of ‘ social evolution,’ seems 
but a warning against the hideous danger of ‘ the 
subordination of individual struggle and develop- 
ment to species-maintaining ends.’? The mainten- 
ance of the species may well be the result of the 
individual struggle ; for the species itself is no more 


1 Geddes and Thomson, Evolution, 1911, p. 247, quoted 
from In Memoriam. 


2 Ibid. pp. 235-237. 3 Ibid. p. 247. 
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than a number of individuals. But I have yet to be 
persuaded that any individual, save in rare instances 
man, makes it an end. When the weaker sparrows 
commit suicide in times of scarcity in order that the 
more vigorous survivors of the flock may with more 
certainty preserve the species, then perhaps we may 
admit that ‘ goodness’ is a part of natural instinct. 
The bird which eats the ticks infesting the sheep 
is moved by no kindlier feeling toward the latter 
than that which the ticks feel toward their host. 
Nor is it an altruistic impulse which causes the 
shepherd to strive to secure the survival of the one 
and the extinction of the other. Virgil’s Sic vos non 
vobis lanificatis oves is indeed but a playing with 
words. For none can affirm that the sheep, if it had 
power to control the growth of its wool, would do so 
for any other purpose than to keep itself warm. And 


the symbiosis whereby the sheep and the shepherd . 


dwell amicably and usefully together comes suddenly 
to an end when mutton commands a higher price 
than wool. 

It would appear to us, then, that if there be 
absolute truth, beauty and goodness, they must be 
sought without the physical universe. Nor can they 
be known save by minds able to achieve a peculiar 
degree of detachment from material desire. The 
way which leads to this true mysticism is not a path 
passing through obscure thickets of auto-suggestion 
and self-centred asceticism, but rather that which 
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lies white and straight under the sun like roads of 
Picardy. To think clearly, to speak truly, and to 
act unselfishly, these are the three stages of our 
pilgrimage, and difficult indeed we find them to 
accomplish. Yet to the degree to which we actually 
traverse them, to that degree do we attain dominion 
over our universe and power to draw the cosmic 
process away from its recurrent circle into a tangent 
whose direction is what we believe to be progress. 
In political matters, for example, the natural course 
of evolution of States from autocracy back to auto- 
cracy again has become a commonplace of history, 
and has been forced upon the attention of our 
generation by the numerous examples of this pro- 
cess which are actually unfolding themselves before 
our eyes. In some cases the circle is a wide one, 
and is travelled slowly. In others, a few months 
have seen the orbit completed. Our own nation has 
taken centuries in its course from autocracy to that 
complete democracy, which is but the prelude to 
chaos and autocracy once more. Russia ran through 
all the phases swiftly as earth glides through her 
seasons. At furious speed that unhappy country 
achieved the limitation of the monarchy which 
we had brought about so slowly. Whereupon 
complete democracy followed autocracy within 
a few days, and was itself displaced by autocracy 
before the year had passed. Now the arch- 
tyrant of Moscow is dead, and Russia once more 
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staggers along in her circle like the blind horse in 
the mill. 

For my part, I see no way of escape from the 
weary cycles of political recurrence, unless it be 
through the conscious modification by individuals 
of this part of the cosmic process. So long as men 
allow material desire to be the basis of political 
activity, so long will political institutions sweep 
round in that endless rotation. Primitive anarchy, 
rendering impossible the use of capital, succumbs 
to the autocracy of the patriarch because the 
material desires of men outweigh his love of indi- 
vidual liberty. Thereupon the order and security 
which autocracy bestows enable those desires in 
great measure to be satisfied. The fear of hunger 
departs, giving place to the love of liberty, and 
autocracy is succeeded first by constitutional oli- 
garchy and thereafter by democracy. But then the 
greed of the many, fostered by the lies of ambitious 
politicians, drives them to use their political power 
for the spoliation of the few. The mob demands the 
dissipation of capital to satisfy present appetites at 
the expense of future harvests; economic chaos 
descends upon the people; once again autocracy 
is established, and men surrender political liberty 
in return for food. Thus the wheel of things turns 
and turns, but never advances. Nor do triumphs 
of invention and discovery in any degree mitigate 
the ills from which cities will never be free until 
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philosophers are kings, until those who rule, whether 
in autocratic or in democratic States, renounce all 
greed and ambition and become greatest by being 
the least, able to rule the people because they love 
them, and able to love the people because they serve 
them. No idle imagining caused Plato to ordain 
that in his perfect polity the rulers should have 
neither gold nor silver in their houses, nor two coats, 
nor shoes nor yet staves ; that their very wives and 
children should be in common, so that they might 
say truthfully of all.whom they ruled, ‘ Behold my 
mother and my brethren.’ Indeed, no man can 
read Plato his Republic and the synoptic Gospels 
nor fail to perceive that the writers of each are in 
agreement in this, that there can be no progress 
and no contentment for mankind until the mass of 
the human race is guided by leaders having quali- 
ties defined with great nicety in either case. In 
short the very essence, alike of Christianity as of 
Platonism, is the Aristocratic Principle that the 
well-being of the many can be secured only by the 
self-sacrifice of the few. For both set up standards 
of value whereby we may judge who are the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world—which is to say, 
who are philosophers and thereby fit to be kings. 
Both Plato and the Evangelists draw a line definitely 
between the many who are of the world and the few 
who are of the kingdom of heaven. On the one side 
are the many, enslaved by Ahriman, deprived of 
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understanding, seeking the fulfilment of material 
desire, swayed by the spirit of the crowd, and. dying 
like the beasts. On the other side are the few, 
seeking wisdom through renunciation of greed and 
ambition, gaining by service and self-sacrifice the 
power to love their fellow-men, and thus to become 
as the immortal gods free from the coils of this 
material universe, victorious over death. 

It would appear to me, then, that political in- 
stitutions must follow an inevitable cycle of evolu- 
tion and reversion, if their natural course be not 
deflected from that orbit by individuals consciously 
acting in opposition to the cosmic process—that is 
to say, acting from motives other than material 
self-interest. Doubtless the reader will agree, that 
if all men without deviation pursue purely selfish 
aims political history will continue to be no more 
than the record of seasonal changes, the winter of 
autocracy yielding to the spring of constitutional 
oligarchy, in its turn succeeded by the summer of 
democracy, terminated by the autumn of Socialism, 
and, thus back to winter again. For I would again 
have the reader understand, that as long as the 
majority covets the possessions of the minority, 
democracy on a wide franchise must ever be the 
prelude to Socialism. And as Socialism is no more 
than the belief that present plenty is cheaply pur- 
chased at the price of future security, the practice 
of such a political and economic theory must result 
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in a destitution whence none but an autocrat can 
rescue the people. For a time, indeed, the progress 
of political degeneration can be arrested, and perhaps 
the greatest contribution which has been made, since 
the age of Plato, to the theory of politics was the 
discovery by the English Liberals of the nine- 
teenth century, that a democratic constitution can 
be preserved by confining the activities of the State 
within narrow bounds, and especially by preventing 
State interference with the economic life of the 
nation. Those of the Manchester School failed 
because they did not perceive that, if the State be 
forbidden to succour the afflicted, they must dis- 
charge this duty at their own cost. Their indi- 
vidualism was truncated, since they wished to enjoy 
its privileges while refusing to take up its obligations. 
But they had a clear understanding that democracy 
of necessity becomes corrupt if such interference be 
permitted, and parliamentary government is de- 
based into a struggle between factions whereof each 
fights for the power to rob the nation for the advan- 
tage of its partisans. The result, as recent history 
has shown by more than one example, is a destruction 
of capital so devastating, and a degree of political 
corruption so intolerable, that the people are moved 
to assent to the overthrow of democratic institutions 
and willingly to submit themselves to dictatorship. 
But the old Liberals would appear to have shrunk 
from recognition of the fact that the seeds of dis- 
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solution can be prevented from germinating only 
for a time, since it is impossible to preserve the 
economic life of the nation from State interference 
for long, when political institutions depend upon a 
sanction merely arithmetical, upon a mere counting 
of heads without relation to any absolute standard 
of values. It is hardly to be believed that an 
electorate based upon a wide franchise shall not 
afford a majority eager to use political power to rob 
the minority, to seize the seed-corn, and to distribute 
it for food. Democracy can endure only if the 
majority of the people have the capitalist spirit 
which teaches men to set aside the seed-corn for the 
harvest of the coming year before they gauge the 
measure of to-day’s standard of living. It cannot 
continue in a nation whereof the majority has not 
that spirit, but rather insists that a certain minimum 
standard of living shall be provided before the matter 
of the supply of seed-corn is considered. Unless, 
indeed, it be within the power of individuals by 
conscious effort to turn this natural process from its 
course. 

The old Liberals, bemused by their preoccupation 
with quantitative values and neglect of qualitative 
factors, believed that the self-interest of the majority 
would guide it into a safe economic policy. Recent 
history has displayed how great. was their error. If 
the extension of the franchise in our country had 
been less rapid than it has in fact been, then, indeed, 
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it is possible that the electorate might have been 
educated, and might have set up real leaders to be 
their representatives in parliament. But this event 
was precluded by the rise of the demagogues, who, 
having gained power by specious promises which 
they were unable to fulfil, perceived that an educated 
electorate would swiftly depose them. Wherefore | 
they constantly enlarged the franchise, bringing into 
being an increasing mass of ignorant electors easily 
to be deceived by those who, in return for place and 
power, were ever ready to prophesy smooth things. 
Nor is this the full sum of the evil which they 
wrought. For they laid so heavy a burden of taxa- 
tion upon the thrifty and thoughtful that these were 
constrained to limit their families. The wealth thus 
taken from the best citizens was used as a bribe to 
the worthless, persuading these latter to breed an 
ever-growing proletariat, and in that manner to 
provide, generation by generation, votes for the 
demagogue. From this cause comes the decline of 
democracy in Britain. So that already the political 
power of the majority is constantly used to inflict 
injustice upon the minority, parliamentary institu- 
tions are held in contempt, and our Empire begins 
to crumble into dust. Those among us, therefore, 
who are accustomed to look beyond the immediate 
present are bound to put forth our utmost efforts 
so that we may by good fortune preserve democracy 
by making an end of the demagogues, or at the least, 
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if the destruction of popular government cannot by 
any means be averted, may provide that the auto- 
cracy which replaces it shall be that of the best 
rather than that of the worst, shall be an Aristocracy 
rather than a Tyranny. 

Many of our time contemplate with despair the 
degradation of democratic institutions, nor expect 
any end of the present political discontents, save that 
which has in so many countries succeeded to the 
chaos ever waiting to submerge a society of men 
who view with approval Freedom free to slay herself 
and dying while they shout her name. They look 
forward fearfully to the dictatorship of some ruth- 
less and ambitious tyrant, followed by centuries of 
struggle for a liberty fated inevitably to perish once 
more as the cyclic period comes again. This, as I 
have already written, would appear to be that which 
must be regarded as the predestined course of events 
by all who have not faith in the power of man to rule 
his universe and to be master of nature. For if the 
crowd be able always to subdue the individual, as 
is ordinarily the way of nature, then in political 
affairs there is no escape from the wheel of things. 
But if the individual be able, as indeed I believe he 
is able, to subdue the crowd, then there is hope of 
political progress, and the future may see the people 
willingly surrendering their liberty to kings who are 
philosophers, or, in free democracies, electing as 
their rulers those men who have the power to fulfil 
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all ambition and all desire for material wealth but 
have also wisdom to renounce them. What form 
may be taken by political institutions themselves 
appears to be but a matter of small moment. [or 
the question of supreme importance is, whether those 
who direct them be mere demagogues or such as I 
have just described. Indeed, it may be that the 
ultimate ideal of statesmen should be the city where 
there is complete anarchy and where all are philo- 
sophers, where every man does that which seems 
good in his own eyes, and where that which seems 
good to every man is that which is really good. But 
that ideal anarchy cannot be realised as long as the 
majority of mankind is unable to free itself from the 
power of the crowd spirit drawing it ever back 
toward the beast. Men still love to form themselves 
into flocks like silly sheep, and the demagogue drives 
them to the shearing. For, in our own country at 
the present time, thousands are brought to destitu- 
tion merely in order that a few may enjoy a power and 
an income which their own sloth and lack of under- 
standing would deny to them in any walk of life 
other than that of the politician. The common 
thief deprives his victim only of that which he him- 
self receives. But the demagogue robs the people 
of the worth of a hundred oxen that he may take 
to himself the worth of five. In former times of 
electoral corruption our ancestors spent their own 
money in purchasing political support. The modern 
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demagogue, to buy each single vote, steals pennies 
from a multitude of poor. 

It may well be that this seeming justification of 
pessimism in political matters is the reason why it is 
in these days so hard to persuade those who have 
some at the least of the qualities of true rulers to take 
part in governing the people. Such men, having 
the gift of foresight, are apt to become obsessed 
with the idea of that apparently inevitable political 
recurrence of which I have spoken. Many who 
lived in the centuries which saw the decline of the 
Roman Empire, and the fall of the ancient culture, 
withdrew themselves from a doomed world into 
monastic seclusion. In like manner many of the 
best of our countrymen, seeing the swift degenera- 
tion of democracy and anticipating the destruction 
of civilisation by Socialism, are too ready to fly from 
the political wrath to come. In despair they retire 
from the public life of the nation to those hermitages 
which their families, their estates, or their libraries 
afford. Or it may be that, having suffered the toil, 
the pain, and the weariness of war, and having 
sacrificed all for the welfare of the people, they still 
are willing to take up the even heavier burden which 
peace has laid upon all who love their fellow-country- 
men. But the crowd spurns them aside, hastening 
to run in the train of the newest demagogue, and 
drowns their warning voices with hymns of praise 
to the ancient fallacies which he displays before its 
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foolish and greedy eyes. Those who might be real 
leaders are thus rejected, and silently accept their 
rejection. Doubtless they believe that they do so 
in obedience to the modesty which nobility demands. 
But is it not possible that they deceive themselves, 
and are in some measure touched with common 
pride? Do they not perhaps foresee a time when 
again the demagogue shall have led the nation into 
awiul peril, and when the many-headed beast, 
humbly licking their hands, will tremble at the sight 
of Volscian hosts marching again on Rome? We 
need have no fear that any one of our fellow-country- 
men will be found with Coriolanus at that hostile 
army’s head. But surely that is not enough, and 
surely duty calls those who saved their country in 
the mud of Flanders to strive like men, though it may 
be vainly, to save it in the fouler mud of politics. 
Some, indeed, there are who recognise that duty and 
the stern obligation laid upon all who have been 
privileged to fight. Yet they lack the gallant faith 
which would assure them that they are stronger 
than the spirit of the mob. They hold it impossible 
that they should be elected to serve their neighbours 
in our Parliament, declaring that the hireling shep- 
herd of the crowd will always drive the flock whither 
he wishes, and that no man may gain the votes of 
the majority unless he win them with lies. For my 
part I will not thus easily submit. Nor will I ever 
turn my back upon the faith of the soldier, the faith 
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which teaches that, if a man by service has attained 
the power to love his fellow-men then by love he has 
attained the power to rule them. And if it’should 
so be that I myself lose the suffrage of my neighbours 
(as indeed seems likely to happen soon), to me this 
would prove nothing save that I have failed to serve 
them as I should have done. For all who have held 
authority in peace or war should by experience 
know that only the shallow mind believes that a 
leader causes men to obey him because they love 
him. Those who see below the surface of things 
know well that the only matter of real moment and 
the only source of his power lies in his loving them. 
Thus only can the crowd be resolved into its indi- 
vidual units so that these are no longer dominated 
by its familiar spirit but are free men once more. 
Hence it would appear that hope of political 
progress can arise only from faith in the power of 
charity. Which is to say that, unless it be true that 
the love which a man bears toward his neighbours 
compels them to make him their ruler, political 
institutions will still as in the past be subject to 
eternal recurrence, nor will any progress be possible. 
It profits us nothing to recognise that until philo- 
sophers are kings cities will never cease from ill, if 
we do not believe also that the mere fact that a 
man is a philosopher inevitably makes him king. 
Believing this, we need take no thought concerning 
political constitutions. For, as I have already said, 
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we then know that the system whereby the nation 
is governed can be a matter of but small account. 
That which concerns us before all other things is 
that there shall be men fit to govern, and that such 
men are able to become governors, whether the mob 
consciously wish it or not. None who holds the 
Soldier’s Religion of which I have written can doubt 
the power of the individual to defeat the cosmic 
process and to draw political institutions from the 
aimless cycle in which nature causes them to revolve. 
But those who have not that faith are condemned 
to the hopeless task of changing systems of govern- 
ment, which at their due season return again in 
endless succession, since each carries within itself 
the cause of its own inevitable dissolution. It is 
a matter not without significance that the writer,! 
who more than all others of our time has allowed his 
spirit to be overwhelmed by the apparent omni- 
potence of the material world is a Socialist. If it be 
true that ‘ only on the firm foundation of unyielding 
despair can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely 
built,’ then, indeed, consistency demands that, 
adopting Socialism, we should eat drink, and be 
merry, for most surely to-morrow we shall die. If 
physical life, as we know it on this planet, be the 
only life to which man may attain, if on man ‘ and 
all his race sure doom falls pitiless and dark,’ ? we 
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are fools to deny ourselves that others may live. 
The sooner we go back to the jungle the better. 
And thither there is no shorter road than the path 
of Socialism, the creed of those who hold that the 
love of one’s belly is the beginning of wisdom and 
that the cry of the hungry pack is the very voice 
of God. If, as the writer in question asserts, man 
be no more than a part of the physical universe, 
perishing utterly when the solar system meets its 
certain doom, if, in short, Ahriman be omnipotent, 
then, indeed, there is no hope. But if, as I believe, 
man may become lord over his environment by 
bearing all things, hoping all things, believing all 
things, enduring all things, and thus coming into 
the possession of that charity which never faileth, 
then will he have life which is life indeed though suns 
and. universes cease to be. There is but little need 
that such an one shall seek to find solid despair 
whereon to build a habitation for his soul, or seek 
to witness a new vision ‘ united with his fellow-men 
by the strongest of all ties, the tie of a common 
doom.’! But it would appear that the Socialist 
must of necessity be a pessimist, and no believer in 
the power of the individual to rule his universe. 
For he will have it that each individual is nothing 
more than a fragment of the crowd, calling as wit- 
nesses those who now make a study of symbiosis 
and straining their careful tentative deductions to 
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the breaking-point. The crowd is to him the only 
proper agent in the affairs of mankind. That which 
the mob for the moment covets is to the Socialist 
the supreme good. For him it is more blessed to 
receive than to give, and the immediate fulfilment 
of material desire is the golden calf which he sets up 
for worship. Shall aman, he asks, be good or happy 
if he have not a high standard of physical comfort ? 
How evil a thing it is, says he, that one should be 
content with poverty when his neighbour has a 
superfluity of wealth. For surely in the nature of 
things the latter must be virtuous and happy and 
the former vicious and miserable. Does any man 
say that riches are a dangerous snare, that the rich 
deserve our help and pity, and the poor our envy ?— 
then crucify him, crucify him. Release Barabbas 
unto us. For, however ill-advised his methods, at 
least the ideal shone bright before his eyes, and for 
it he risked his very life. He would have earned 
praise, indeed, rather than censure, if, refraining 
from robbery as an individual, he had collected to- 
gether a band of thieves numerous enough to be 
right, and had thus achieved his thieving on a co- 
operative basis. In this matter it is to be observed 
that no end is served by striving to teach the 
Socialist that collective stealing is an offence against 
morality on the part of each individual who shares 
in the spoil. For no Socialist is able to distinguish 
between law and ethics. To him morality is the 
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will of the majority ; and if in a nation there be 
many rich and few poor, the former may rightly, in 
his view, take from the latter even that which they 
have. For in such a community, if the control of 
the means of production and distribution be\demo- 
cratic, the rich majority is able by law to deprive the 
poor minority of its little store, and to justify this 
action by the cogent plea that the latter is less able 
to put it to good use. This, as the reader will per- 
ceive, is the justification which Socialists now put 
forward for their advocacy of a robbery of the rich 
minority by the poor majority, though their creed 
rests wholly upon the materialistic theory that man 
makes progress only by a constant raising of his 
standard of living. That is to say, as I have already 
suggested, the Socialists deny that any man can be 
good if he be not rich. Yet they would now make 
the poor man ruler over the rich, exalting him whom 
they hold the worse by their materialistic standard 
above him whom, by that same standard, they deem 
the better. This is the principle of Cacocracy, a 
new thing indeed in the philosophy of politics. 

In the development of modern degenerate Liberalism 
into Socialism, despite the fact that Liberalism in its 
prime was of all political creeds the most indivi- 
dualistic, we witness a process of reversion which is 
a matter in no way surprising to those readers who 
have in some measure assented to what I have 
already written. That the apotheosis of the crowd, 
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which had its origin in the Arithmocracy beloved 
by the Liberals, should have been extended by the 
Socialists into actual Cacocracy is indeed a natural 
process of putrefaction and a thing most to be 
expected, for an arithmetical standard of values 
must ever be a false gauge. Nor need we marvel 
that Socialism in its turn is apt to become Marxian 
Communism, and thus to reach the full caxictoxpatia 
which placed the vicar of Satan upon the throne of 
Peter the Great. For when men set about making 
into rulers those whom they believe to be inferior, 
it is an easy step to the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat whereby the parasites are given entire 
control of the higher organisms which they infest. 
And when the fleas have devoured the dog, the 
cannibals among them become kings. 

There was, let it be granted, some small justifica- 
tion of faith in arithmetical values during the last 
century. For only within the lifetime of the present 
generation have mathematicians declared how shifty 
and unstable are foundations made from numbers, 
and, how false that revived Pythagorean cult which 
caused men to connect the idea of progress with that 
of democracy. Yet it will be long, I doubt, before 
men in general perceive that two is a thing no better 
than one, and three a thing no better than two. 
Though all existing democratic States in our time 
should suffer a change into autocracies, as seems 
indeed not improbable, yet will men untaught by 
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the event still strive to return to Arithmocracy ; 
till gradually is spread among them the knowledge 
that there is no safety in numbers and no escape 
from the miserable cycle of political recurrence 
unless rulers are judged and chosen by a standard 
which, being absolute, is assuredly not arithmetical. 
It would appear that in political affairs the two 
extremes are Communism, which teaches that pro- 
gress comes by the increasing of the greed and hatred 
of the many, and Aristocracy, which teaches that 
it arises only from the love and self-sacrifice of the 
few. And he who holds with the Liberals that 
arithmetical values are absolute values, equally with 
him who with the Socialists believes that the fulfil- 
ment of material desire is the supreme good, must 
inevitably come to this, that ultimately his soul’s 
habitation can be safely built only upon foundations 
of the unyielding despair which Communism affords. 
For such materialists are no more than a part of the 
material universe. ‘ All their labours, all their de- 
votion, all their inspiration, all the noonday bright- 
ness of their genius are destined to extinction in the 
vast death of the solar system.’! Judged by the 
standard of Ahriman, a Liberal may be a wise man, 
though a Socialist even by that standard must 
perforce be deemed a fool, since he follows a path 
which always leads him further from his goal. Both 
believe that man lives by bread alone. But while 
1 Hon. B. Russell, op. cit. p. 60. 
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the former once showed clearly how men may have 
abundant bread, the latter advocates a policy which 
can give men naught but a stone. Yet in the end 
there is in these matters no remembrance of the wise 
man more than of the fool for ever. Before 
Liberalism sank into mere demagogy the Liberals 
were men whose labour, regarded entirely from the 
economic standpoint, was in wisdom and in know- 
ledge and in equity ; yet to Socialists that have not 
laboured therein have they left it for their portion. 
Thus even within the narrow limits of politics has 
all their labour been but vanity and vexation of 
spirit. For the realisation of the fully democratic 
State is no more than the becoming of the Socialist 
State, and the Socialist State is but the becoming of 
disruption, feudalism, and autocracy. If men com- 
monly loved their neighbours as themselves, then, 
indeed, the democratic State might endure. But 
the means whereby Arithmocrats and Cacocrats 
attain power is a fostering of hate rather than of 
love, so that their worship of Demos makes true 
democracy impossible. Aristocracy is no such 
organised despair. It is not the creed of those who 
believe that the lump should unleaven the leaven, 
but rather of those who hold it true that if one man 
be lifted up to the estate of charity he will draw all 
men after him. I would have the reader understand 
clearly that I use the word Aristocracy with its full 
meaning ; not merely as indicating the belief that 
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cities will never cease from ill until philosophers are 
kings, but as defining the livelier faith which holds 
that, if there were any who, judged by an absolute 
standard, could be called good, these would of 
necessity be rulers of mankind. Records of the past 
may give us cause to think that such men would be 
slain by the mob, and would thus be prevented from 
exercising any direct and immediate visible effect 
within the field of politics. Yet the greatest rulers 
of men to-day are some who were slain many cen- 
turies ago. And we may, I think, be assured that 
none of us is in danger of attaining to a degree of 
virtue which would render probable so fatal an issue 
to our political efforts. Those efforts are for us, 
indeed, no more than a school wherein we hope to 
learn a little virtue. For there is but one true and 
right motive which may persuade a man to take 
part in politics or in any other branch of human 
activity. That motive is this, that he may by 
service learn self-sacrifice and the love of his neigh- 
bour. If we faithfully undergo this apprenticeship, 
perhaps in the far distant future a time may come 
when there will be true Aristocrats to rule mankind, 
so that at length progress may begin to be achieved. 
But for the present I have an inclination to think 
that progress, whether it be in politics or in any other 
matter, is not reached by the road of the Gadarene 
swine, but rather by the path of him from whom a 
legion of material desires and ambitions was cast out. 
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The practice of Aristocracy in political affairs is 
a matter which now demands our regard and our 
consideration of the question—Whither must we, 
incapable of being Aristocrats, yet desiring to make 
some movement toward that end, direct public 
policy in so far as we are able to affect its course ? 
At the outset let it be fully understood that we are 
concerned, in this matter only with the immediate 
future, and that the utmost which any government 
can achieve is to preserve conditions wherein the 
citizens may most readily fulfil their legitimate 
desires. It is not incumbent upon us, because 
nearly all desire material prosperity, to declare to 
them that to pursue the fulfilment of material aims 
is to follow a path which leads nowhither. That is 
their affair. Indeed, government is no more than 
a device enabling men to gain material comfort, 
and would be a superfluous thing if men refrained 
from that pursuit. But truly for the most part they 
do pursue that end, and wish neither to have eternal 
life nor to achieve freedom. They wish rather to 
have the good opinion of their neighbours, to marry 
the girl of their choice, to gain a modest degree of 
comfort and security, and in their old age to see their 
children and their children’s children around them. 
Surely it is not for us to prevent them from having 
what they desire, and to insist that they shall have 
that which we ourselves strive vainly to possess and, 
in our wisdom forsooth, think that they also ought 
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to desire. To deny choice to our neighbours in a 
fashion so insolent is to act as would the Socialists, 
had they the power to condemn mankind to the 
frozen hell which one of their number ! has designed 
to be the Utopia of Socialism. No less ill would it 
become our Aristocrat thus to dictate in the private 
affairs of others than to regard his rich neighbour 
as one for whom the miracle touching the needle’s 
eye has not been wrought. Men desire certain 
things. Government is the means whereby they are 
enabled to use their own efforts peaceably to secure 
them. So it would appear that the duty of those 
who direct government is to do so in such a manner 
that the people may have abundantly. Now there 
seems to me but one way wherein we may rightly 
perform that duty. We must protect the people 
from the aggression of other nations and from the 
malice, the fraud, and the violence of such of their 
fellow-countrymen as cannot be restrained save by 
force. Above all things we must eschew that pre- 
tence of demagogues that the State is able to make 
the people prosperous. For it is this false pretence 
which is in this age bringing to destruction one 
democracy after another. Nor can it be extirpated 
excepting by Aristocrats, who, becoming rulers in 
order that they may become servants, thus are able 
to persuade the many that their warnings are true. 


18. Webb, A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth, 
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To draw government from the morass of deception 
and empty promises wherein demagogues have sub- 
merged it is a task to be accomplished only by those 
who have deserved the entire confidence of their 
neighbours. But so long have these latter been 
accustomed to hear the prophesying of smooth 
things by ambitious politicians that we can persuade 
them to listen to true words only by exercising 
in our lives a degree of self-sacrifice Platonic at 
the least, and by holding ourselves ready even 
to become Christians, if to be philosophers does not 
suffice. : 

That would appear to me to be the practical issue 
which must be faced in political matters to-day. For 
my part I see no way to avoid it. It is of no avail 
for men enjoying wealth and luxurious living to tell 
the unhappy truth to those who endure a poverty 
rendered. inevitable by the long rule of the dema- 
gogue. For such men will not be believed. They 
are not Aristocrats. They do not understand that 
he who lies soft while others suffer is guilty of a 
discourtesy befitting none save the proletariat. 
Doubtless, were he to bestow all his goods to feed 
the poor, he would in no appreciable measure 
assuage their hunger. But good manners is a 
matter not of striking a balance of material effects, 
but rather of refraining from the taking of advantage 
of any kind, and of abstaining from the very appear- 
ance of that evil. He who will not thus avoid 
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discourtesy to his poorer neighbour is but a common 
fellow in no way fit to be believed or to be obeyed. 
If he chance to speak the truth in political matters, 
he speaks it in vain, and demagogues will make 
complete the ruin of the nation. For if two poli- 
ticians, both being of the crowd and pursuing the 
fulfilment of ambition and material gain, speak to 
the people, the one with pleasant lies and the other 
with hard, true words, then assuredly the former will 
be acclaimed, while the latter isneglected. Only when 
love of his fellow-countrymen moves a man to re- 
nounce all greed and ambition can he compel them 
to hear the truth. And if progress is to be achieved 
in politics, the truth which must be heard and believed 
is this: That if the State be made responsible for 
the feeding of the citizens it can perform that 
function only by making them its slaves. For when 
liberty to starve is taken away all liberty goes with 
it. This has been known for centuries, but our 
generation is the first to have seen the ghastly 
experiment tried upon a gigantic scale. For in 
Russia after the Revolution an attempt was made 
by the action of the State to put into practice the 
formula ‘to each according to his needs and from 
each according to his capacity,’ the State being 
made the judge of what were each man’s needs and 
what each man’s capacity. But even the dictators 
of Moscow could not, strive as they might, maintain 
the degree of abject enslavement of the people 
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which the successful practice of that formula de- 
mands. They slew without mercy, but they did not 
slay enough. They took away the liberty to move 
from place to place and. to choose what trade should. 
be followed. But their taskmasters chastised with 
whips, when scorpions alone could have obtained 
from each according to his capacity. They abolished 
liberty of speech, but neglected to abolish liberty of 
thought. And they failed to perceive that all their 
labour would be in vain if they did not abolish 
liberty to procreate. Thus their plans came to naught, 
and in panic they strove to restore that liberty to 
starve, by us named ‘capitalism,’ which is both 
the parent and the child of all other liberty. Had 
Lenin been able to destroy the last traces of freedom, 
he might perhaps have made an end of capitalism. 
Had he been yet more ruthless, he might perhaps 
have founded a real Socialist State, such as was 
in Peru before the Spaniards came. But even 
that is a matter of doubt, since it is to be observed 
that State Socialism flourished in Peru under the 
Incas only because these last were held to be 
more than human ; and it is hardly to be supposed 
that, under any form of constitution, excepting a 
theocracy such that therein the god himself is in- 
carnate as the autocrat, the State can be powerful 
enough to insure ‘to each according to his needs 
and from each according to his capacity.’ More- 
over, female infanticide is a condition necessary to 
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the continuous successful practice of Socialism even 
in a State thus happily constituted. 

Though all who are not too indolent to think know 
these things, yet day by day our demagogues entice 
the people a little further on the flowery path to 
slavery. Law after law is enacted to secure that 
none shall go hungry and none shall be homeless. 
But each such law takes from the people a little more 
liberty, and reduces by a little the production of 
food and of shelter. Shades of the prison-house of 
Socialism seem to be closing round us. Already the 
Communists are raising their cry of ‘ Back to the 
beast again.’ A period of collectivism and reaction 
appears to be inevitable, and men are fast losing the 
hope of political progress. But for my part I 
believe that again, as more than once in former times 
of disintegration and dismay, the rediscovery of the 
lost principle of Aristocracy will mark the beginning 
of a nobler and happier age, and that the well-being 
of the many will once again be secured by the self- 
sacrifice of the few. It is for the rising generation 
to look to it that the coming Aristocracy shall at 
last be a true Aristocracy, based not upon birth, 
race, fighting capacity, intellect, or wealth, but upon 
a standard of absolute values which are the same 
to-day as yesterday, and will be the same for ever. 
What form may be taken by political constitutions 
is a matter of the smallest moment. For, let me 
repeat this fundamental political truth once more, 
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cities will cease from ill when philosophers are kings, 
and equally so when free democracies choose for 
their rulers those who have the power to fulfil all 
ambition and all desire for material wealth, but have 
also the wisdom to renounce them. That demo- 
cracies should ever show such just discrimination 
may seem impossible to those who have no belief 
in the Soldier’s Religion which I am endeavouring 
to set forth. But to us who hold that faith, Aristo- 
cracy and. political progress are no impossible ideals. 
For we are assured that the weary cycle wherein 
political institutions have gyrated so long is not 
inevitable, and that release from the wheel of things 
will come when men take precedence over constitu- 
tions. To us it would appear that if a man in very 
truth believe that the individual can in certain 
circumstances rule the crowd, and if he be ready to 
observe the code of conduct which alone can give 
birth to that power in himself, then, indeed, political 
pessimism leaves him untouched, and his Dear City 
of God may behold the light of the sun. 


CHAPTER VII 


INDUSTRIAL ARISTOCRACY 


PROBLEMS arising from industrial relations are 
matters in large measure similar to those which must 
be faced in dealing with the political control of a 
nation, and it would appear to me that an end of 
industrial ills may well be sought in the practice of 
that Aristocratic Principle which I have already 
striven to expound as the only foundation for hope 
of political progress. Which is to say that the 
troubles of industry will not disappear until it is 
directed by men who have the power to seize the 
prize, but have no desire to do so. As in the one 
case, so also in the other, the first step must be to 
break up the crowd, and thus to free individuals 
from its evil domination, in order that thereafter 
their efforts may be directed in such a manner that 
they will attain their reasonable desires. Let it be 
remembered at the very outset that the industrial 
wage-earners have now been taught for many 
generations that the enjoyment of material wealth 
is the supreme good. Precept and example alike 
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doctrine, and few, indeed, of them can believe that 
it is possible for any man to be happily engaged if 
he be not spending money. That one may find 
interest and, delight in things which cost nothing is 
a truth unknown to the majority, and until it 
becomes more widely spread in the course of future 
ages, industry must grow more and more intricate 
and effective, so that an ever-increasing population 
may have an ever-increasing degree of material 
wealth, and may thus in the end make the discovery 
that riches and happiness have no relation the one 
to the other. For, in truth, I hold that there is no 
way, save the possession of wealth, which can lead 
men to know the true measure of its futility. Hence 
it would appear that the immediate duty of those of 
us who are leaders in industry is to show how the 
production of wealth may be increased and how the 
greatest possible number of the people may partici- 
pate in the possession of it. Hitherto that duty has 
been almost entirely neglected. Employers of 
labour have been content to take the rich prize which 
greater acquisitive ability has placed within their 
grasp, and have not tried to teach the workers why 
the control of capital must for the present remain in 
the hands of afew. I would even make bold to say 
that not one capitalist in ten could justify his posi- 
tion as a capitalist. Yet complete justification 
exists, and experience has proved to me that the 
workers are fully able, when the matter is explained 
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to them, to appreciate the necessity for the existence 
of capitalists for many years to come. But I would 
have the reader understand clearly that when I say 
that capitalists are necessary to our economic life, 
I mean that we cannot conduct industry in the 
absence of intelligent controllers of capital, and not 
that the accumulation of great masses of capital in 
the hands of a few is a desirable thing. Indeed, I 
care not who shall possess the capital of industry. 
For the matter of real moment is the control of 
capital rather than the possession thereof. The 
controller of capital is he who decides year by year 
what part of the harvest shall be set aside as seed 
for the next sowing, and what part shall be dis- 
tributed for consumption in the form of wages. I 
have already shown that the wage-earners cannot - 
safely be entrusted with the making of this decision 
at the present time, when naught but starvation 
and economic chaos can arise from the folly of 
putting the control of capital at the mercy of the 
votes of an electorate whereof the majority has not 
the capitalist temper. But we should be foolish 
indeed were we to forget that many of our capi- 
talists, while performing their function of saving 
the seed-corn from the unthinking greed of the 
many, fail to preserve it from their own covetous- 
ness, squandering in costly luxury an undue part 
of the source of the coming harvest. The capitalist 
who, living sparely, reinvests his ever-increasing 
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income, even if he restricts in somewhat undue 
degree the amount available for consumption by the 
workers, is making more secure the future prosperity 
of the latter, and is therefore one against whom no 
just accusation can be brought. But such an one 
can have no cause for desiring to call the increasing 
capital his own property. In fact, though not in 
name, he holds it in trust for the workers ; and for 
my part, I see no good cause why he should not call 
them possessors of the capital if it please them, pro- 
vided that he does not surrender to them its control. 
Indeed, this very thing is what I am already begin- 
ning to do in that little corner of industry wherein 
Iam autocrat. So that, after a few years, the whole 
capital of my business will be held by those whom I 
employ, while I myself will have no share of it. But 
mark this well: I shall still have absolute control of 
it, and shall decide year by year what part of the 
wealth which we produce shall form fresh capital 
and what part shall be added to wages. 

Collective possession of capital means nothing, 
because in the nature of things there cannot be joint 
ownership, which is a mere phrase and, indeed, a 
contradiction in terms. Meaning nothing, it can 
cause no ill effect. But democratic control of capital 
is a very real thing, and one to be eschewed at all 
costs. It is to be observed that the control of 
capital in our joint-stock company system is not 
democratic, since matters are decided by an electo- 
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rate wherein the voting power of each shareholder 
is in proportion to the amount of capital contributed 
by him, and this method of control introduces a 
qualitative criterion differing entirely from that 
nose-counting standard of values which is the basis’ 
of democracy. 

The good man economically is he who produces 
much and consumes little. The individualist holds 
that economic progress is possible only if such 
economic merit find its reward in undisturbed 
economic security. But the crowd, hating merit of 
any kind, however low, ever strives to reward the 
undeserving. The same spirit which drove the 
crowd to slay Socrates, because he was clearly better 
than the mass of mankind, now urges it to demand 
that no man shall be rewarded if he be economically 
meritorious. Yet it is to be observed that individual 
members of the crowd, if they be withdrawn from its 
domination for a time, will readily confess that 
industry and thrift on the part of any man are of 
much advantage to his neighbours. It is only the 
reversionary crowd spirit which, in its frantic 
struggle to return to the beast, persuades men to 
condemn merit in economic as in all other relations. 
And if the capitalist so arrange the affair that, 
though the control of capital remain his, he is no 
longer the owner thereof, then, indeed, the crowd is 
deprived of much of its power to do evil to industry, 
its members are able to think clearly as individuals, 
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and reason resumes her sway. Our present organisa- 
tion of industry whereby the control of capital goes 
with its possession has this great advantage, that it 
ensures that the controllers shall be selected not by 
a popular vote, but by their own ability to accumu- 
late and, to preserve capital. For if they be unable 

to do so, both possession and control fly from them | 
to more competent persons. There is, however, no 
reason to think that it is impossible to separate the 
two functions. Indeed, as I have already said, I 
am doing so in my own case. Though the method 
which I have adopted is hardly fitted for general 
use, since its success depends upon the existence of 
an unusual degree of mutual confidence between 
myself and those whom I employ, yet it would 
appear to be possible to make use of existing credit 
institutions to attain the same end. Such institu- 
tions serve the nation by transporting credit from 
those places where it is not required to those places 
where it isin demand. They are forced to conduct 
their business with discretion and skill, failing which 
none will sell credit to them. Hence they must 
assure themselves that those to whom they in their 
turn sell credit are able to make good use of it and 
to pay the necessary charges. Which is to say that, 
if the banks become the intermediary and universal 
controllers of credit, they can be trusted to select 
suitable controllers of industrial capital. Any error 
of judgment on their part in this respect can be 
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retrieved without direct loss to the small investor 
who, in too many cases, has in the past shown his 
incapacity to choose suitable persons to be guardians 
of his savings. Much, indeed, of the workers’ dis- 
content would disappear if these small investors 
were better protected against the dishonesty of 
some to whom they are ready to entrust their little 
capital. For the enemies of thrift are those who 
rob the worker of his savings, and thus render him 
the less inclined to practise that economic virtue a 
second time. It would seem to me, then, that 
indirect investment, making use of the skill and the 
experience of bankers, should be encouraged if the 
event shows that our existing credit merchants are 
able wisely to exercise that trust. I hold it better 
to extend this method of indirect investment in 
industry by the wage-earners rather than, by the 
plan called co-partnership, to induce them to con- 
tribute directly to the capital of the individual 
business wherein they are employed. For it is 
manifestly unwise that they should place their small 
savings in that concern whence they receive their 
wages ; since then if they lose the one they will 
almost inevitably lose the other also in the same 
misfortune. 

Let it be borne in mind that enterprise and specu- 
lative industrial ventures need not of necessity be 
checked by extending the control of the banks in the 
manner suggested. For it is common knowledge 
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that the average return upon capital varies but little 
in speculative and non-speculative business if that 
average be drawn from a large enough number of 
individual concerns during a long enough period. I 
would also have the reader observe that active com- 
petition between one bank and another is an 
essential condition of a successful issue to this plan. 
State control of credit in any form, as experience has 
already shown, inevitably results in inflation of 
credit, since democratically elected representatives 
are ever forced to win popularity by distributing 
the seed-corn for immediate consumption. Demo- 
cratic control of credit and inflation are indeed 
synonymous in any community wherein those hav- 
ing the capitalist temper form a minority. If the 
reader doubt this, let him mark and digest the pro- 
posals of the Socialist parties in all modern States. 
He will then perceive that every measure which 
they demand is naught but inflation and a device 
for using capital as if it were income. In truth, 
democratic control is advocated only because it is 
the shortest path to inflation and to the reckless 
dissipation of capital in one short bout of riotous 
living. 

Now, a little consideration of the matter will 
render it manifest that the suggestions I have made 
concerning the increase of indirect investment by 
persons of small income, with the existing credit 
institutions as intermediaries, describe a course of 
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events which is already taking place, and which 
may be quickened by judicious encouragement. 
But the process must doubtless advance but slowly, 
and this generation is unlikely to witness the 
economic Utopia wherein every worker is a capitalist 
and, as a necessary consequence, every capitalist 
is a worker. Many employers of labour, indeed, 
having succeeded in providing for their workers a 
wage high enough to enable them to become small 
capitalists, have suffered the bitter disappointment 
of seeing that increased income squandered reck- 
lessly, so that in times of trade depression the well- 
paid worker is often no more secure than is he whose 
employer has paid the lowest wage possible. But 
this disappointment, natural though it be, would 
seem to me to be not entirely justified. For I have 
failed to observe that employers of labour drastically 
reduce their own expenditure when a period of good 
trade is manifestly coming to an end. If they do 
not do so, if neglecting their duty as capitalists they 
fail to preserve capital for their industry by lowering 
their own standard of living, how shall they justly 
make accusation against those who in industry are 
their subordinates carrying out their orders ? Surely 
there are heavier duties to be fulfilled by those who 
command than by those who merely obey; and 
surely the true leader is he who asks the heaviest 
burden and the least reward. For my part I see 
no end of industrial discontent until the directors 
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of industry act thus in accord with the Aristocratic 
Principle. Jack can rightly claim to be as good as 
his master so long as his master is no better than 
Jack. Discipline is as necessary to the successful 
conduct of industry as it is to that of war. But it 
is the nature of men to refuse obedience to those 
whom they know to be no better than themselves 
touching the matter in hand. To ensure willing 
obedience—and, indeed, no other kind of obedience 
is of any great value—there must be some admitted 
difference between those who command and those 
who obey. It may suffice if the employer be wiser 
in technical matters than those whom he employs, 
or if he have more foresight than they. But it 
would appear to me that the most useful difference 
arises when in industry one who does not take from 
it all that he might give orders to those who do. 
For this is no matter of opinion, but is a manifest 
distinction, and such that it may be made to exist 
in any branch of industry or commerce. Moreover, 
I have made trial of it, and have found it a device 
which attains the desired end; so that I have that 
greatest delight that any man may possess—the 
willing obedience of free and skilful Englishmen 
giving of their best, a loyal team competing in the 
game of industry. 

For, indeed, industry is a game, and is the only 
game fit for grown men to play when the nation is 
at peace. Let boys hunt foxes, match their horses 
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in the race, or slaughter hand-reared birds; thus 
let them try their ’prentice hands, gaining that skill 
and, self-control which in the greater games of in- 
dustry and war will make them victors. But the 
slaying of defenceless birds or vermin seems to me a 
poor pursuit for manhood, unbecoming us who in 
war have hunted and been hunted by armed and 
armoured men. To take part in political affairs, 
to be servant to science or philosophy, these surely 
are the serious matters in the life of a real man ; 
while for his relaxation bounteous heaven has freely 
given industry and war. I would have the reader 
mark especially the sporting aspect of industry, for 
I see no other means whereby we may persuade the 
best of our young men into it. Before the war, 
when there was free competition, a man might take 
to himself some small credit if he showed himself 
able to make a great fortune in industry. Doubtless 
the qualities which rendered it possible for him to 
do so were no very high qualities. But they were 
at the least qualities by no means to be despised in 
our present civilisation. War conditions and State 
interferences have, however, made it difficult indeed 
for any honest man to build up a great fortune, and 
too many of our rich men to-day are such that no 
decent young man would wish to follow them or to 
enter industrial life at the risk of becoming like 
them. Therefore, if industry is to make a cogent 
appeal to the best of our youth, we must show them 
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that the game itself is worth the playing, and that 
the gaudy prize may well be given to any man who 
desires it. In this task our first difficulty arises 
from a strange fallacy which is widely spread at the 
present time. This fallacy is the idea that each 
industry is divided, as it were, by a horizontal line, 
whereof on the upper side are the employers in that 
trade, bound together by a common interest needing 
to be reconciled with an opposing common interest 
among the workers on the lower side of the said line. 
Thence arise demands for industrial councils and 
conferences, engendering great combinations of the 
employers in opposition to other great federations of 
the employed, leading ultimately and inevitably to 
Syndicalism, whereby the two opposing forces join 
together to rob the community with greater ease. 
Yet a very small amount of thought should show 
how false is this conception of a horizontal division, 
and how manifest is the truth that each industry is 
divided rather as it were by vertical lines into 
groups, whereof each embraces an employer and 
those whom he employs, engaged in competition 
against all other groups within that industry. This 
competition is in name a competition for profit. But 
a profit is no more than the measure of the service 
done to the community, or, at the worst, of the 
service which the community imagines to be done 
to it. Cease to serve the public, and the public will 
quickly see that no profits come to you. For in 
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almost all cases the purchaser fixes the price of that 
which he buys rather than does the seller. This 
power of the buyer to fix the price arises from the . 
fact that money is a form of wealth so much more 
convenient than any commodity. Hence, when a 
bargain is being made, he who has money to offer is 
at an advantage in relation to him who has goods. 
Let it be understood, then, that industry is a 
competition in which the prize for each trade is 
awarded to those who give best service, and that it 
is a competition between groups whereof each con- 
sists of a team of wage-earners under the captaincy 
of an employer. The interest of each such em- 
ployer is in direct opposition to that of every other 
employer in that branch of industry. And the 
interest of each team of workers is in direct opposi- 
tion to that of every other team of workers in that 
branch of industry. If one captain and his team 
are able to provide better and cheaper goods than 
any others, the beaten captains are reduced to the 
ranks, and their teams are absorbed either directly 
or indirectly into that of the victor. But if he, thus 
setting up a monopoly, become presumptuous, then 
other and better captains arise to wrest the prize 
from him who has abused his power. Nor can I 
conceive any other way whereby the community 
may so readily be furnished at no undue cost with 
such goods as it desires. It is to be observed that 
in this game of industry there need be no bitterness. 
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For the worst thing that can happen to a defeated 
rival is that he may be compelled to surrender a 
position of command which he is not competent to 
fill. How false, then, are the vulgar ideas that the 
competition of industry is a thing rather to be 
deprecated, and that some misty and ill-defined 
form of co-operation may well take its place. For, 
if there be real competition in the industry, nothing 
can hinder the community from receiving that which 
it deems good. service. If, on the other hand, there 
be no competition, but rather co-operation in an 
industry, then, indeed, must the community be 
contented with such measure of service as those in 
that industry may think fit to render. So that it 
may well happen that such an industry grows more 
and more degraded and in the end perishes, because 
the people find means to do without its products. 
Now, if any man is to win in this game of industry, 
it is manifest that he must collect and retain a team 
of skilful and willing workers, who obey his com- 
mands because they see in him one fit to command 
and one more likely than his rivals to lead them to 
victory. But how shall he bring together such a 
team if he be, like many directors of industry in 
these days, in constant alliance with the captains 
of other teams to the end that all may reduce their 
respective followers to the lowest possible wage ? 
And how shall the workers on their part perceive 
the folly of combining together in the same way, 
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bemused by the similar fallacy of a common interest 
between opposing teams, so long as the captains of 
those teams maintain that same pretence? The 
evil which can be wrought by this misconception 
becomes very great in times of trade depression. 
For then it causes desperate efforts to be made in 
order to prevent just retribution from overtaking 
concerns which are directed by incompetent persons, 
at a time when the very existence of the industry 
in question demands the ruthless destruction of the 
inefficient, so that the cost of production may be 
reduced and trade may increase accordingly. It is 
useless for employers to whimper and complain that 
the power of trade unions is such as to force them 
to combine in opposition. For repeated experience 
has shown me that even the most powerful trade 
unions crumple like paper when they come into 
contact with an employer who knows his own mind 
and is ready to fight his own battles to the end. 
Then, as always, the crowd is powerless when con- 
fronted by the individual who stands alone, Pan 
takes to flight discomfited, the mob dissolves itself 
into its units, and reason rules once more. But who 
shall say which one of the two crowds shall overcome 
the other when a trade union is arrayed against a 
federation of employers ? In such a case, moreover, 
there is but small hope of real peace even when for 
the moment the one has crushed the other. After 
a short respite the war of revenge inevitably comes. 
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I would have the reader ask of himself how any real 
progress can arise in industry if that foolish and evil 
misconception of the whole matter prevail, and if we 
are always to deceive ourselves with the idea of a 
common interest between employers opposed by a 
conflicting common interest between the employed. 
If we cannot free our minds from this fallacy, in- 
dustry must remain a bitter and cruel squabble, 
having nothing to offer to those who take a leading 
part in it save the useless prize of great possessions. 
But if we make clear in our minds the true concep- 
tion of industry which I have endeavoured to set 
forth, then, indeed, we can offer to our young men 
a more alluring prospect. For then to be a director 
of industry becomes a matter of real meaning and 
worthy of the earnest endeavours of real men. It is 
no longer a struggle wherein those who have power 
crush down those who are weak, but rather a fair 
and gallant contest wherein leaders of men match 
themselves against one another, not for glistening 
baubles, but for the guerdon of true leadership 
known only to such as have led a loved and loyal 
team to victory. Success in that contest is proof of 
service to the people, and is not to be fully attained 
save by him whom men obey because they wish to 
obey. Such an one is the industrial Aristocrat, 
ruling because he is fit to rule, observing a code far 
more exacting than that which suffices for his sub- 


ordinates, ever seeking the heaviest burden and the 
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least reward. As in political matters, so also in 
industry, the leader will accomplish nothing if he 
have not the confidence of his followers so that he 
may be able to cause them to believe the truth even 
when it is unpleasant. Thus alene can the wage- 
earners be made to understand that there is no easy 
path to the material well-being which they desire, 
but that hard work and thrift alone can give them 
economic security. The time is ripe, as I believe, 
for industrial Aristocracy. For the hopeless folly 
of the collective theories of the last three generations 
has been made manifest by actual experiments, and. 
the workers of our nation are asking what is to take 
the place of those pleasing ideas which hitherto have 
captivated them, but which are at length exposed 
in all their futility. Material prosperity for the 
masses can arise only from disciplined industry. 
But discipline in industry is not to be attained if 
those who command are moved by no higher aim 
than that which is pursued by those who obey. Can 
we not, then, make an effort to show to our young 
men that there is more satisfaction to be gained 
from an active part in industrial life than from those 
sports to which by convention and habit they now 
devote themselves ? The workers begin to perceive 
how weak and selfish are those leaders whom they 
have chosen from their own ranks, and are asking 
for real leaders who can be trusted fully. The 
arrogance of class has gone, and no intelligent young 
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man favoured by fortune now deems himself a being 
superior to others in humbler ways of life. Indeed, 
there is in England a very gentle courtesy between 
rich and poor which may well have been the source 
of that true comradeship which we so often en- 
countered in time of war. When noblemen and 
peasant join in those field sports which have been 
the delight of our race, class distinctions quickly 
vanish. The cavalry trooper and his officer are 
equals when the talk is of horses, unconsciously © 
recognising the blood-relationship produced by a 
system of land tenure which has given peer and 
ploughboy a common ancestry. For it is to be 
observed that, when agricultural land was the only 
form in which great wealth could be held, and when 
that land was subject to primogeniture, younger sons 
of land-owning families were often constrained to 
seek wives among the yeomanry, and thus was 
wrought an intimate admixture of classes in our 
country. Surely, then, as agriculture and _ field 
sports become more circumscribed by the narrow 
limits of our little island, we may extend the former 
comradeship into industrial life, so that those who 
shared in war the danger and the misery of the 
trenches, in peace may share the labour and the 
mischances of industry. No true soldier conceives 
it possible that the officer who esteems his own 
comfort and safety above those of his men, can ever 
be called a real leader. And in like manner I hold 
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him unfit to lead in industry who, when the ship is 
waterlogged and the crew have taken to the boats, 
doles out a cruelly small daily ration to his sub- 
ordinates, while keeping for himself an ample store 
of food stowed in the stern-locker of capital. There 
are seasons in industry when, for a time, little can 
be done but to serve out bit by bit those capital 
resources which alone can supply wages when trade 
is bad, and when the leader’s only hope is that 
better times will come before his whole store of 
wealth is spent. In such troublous periods he may 
be forced to require that his men shall give greater 
effort than ever before, and that for a mere pittance. 
But how shall he persuade them to do it if his own 
comfort and luxury be in no way lessened ? How 
shall they endure privation bravely and cheerfully 
if he suffer least who, being leader, should suffer 
most ? For my part, I see no just cause why, in 
times of prosperity shared by all, a director of 
industry should not indulge within reason those 
desires for sport, for travel, or for a beautiful en- 
vironment which afflict most of us. But, if he act 
thus while his followers go hungry, he is worthy 
neither to be called a leader nor to give orders to free 
Englishmen. If he would deserve that honour, his 
duty in hard times is clear, and it is this, that so long 
as his resources last, so long as a crust is left, he must 
share it with his men, always appearing full of hope 
no matter how manifest to him the cause for despair 
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which he conceals from them; reasoning, sympa- 
thising, reproving, encouraging, so that, if in the 
end the burden become too heavy for him to bear, 
he may fall with honour, and, falling, be a leader still. 

It may be said that we shall never find such 
leaders in industry. Yet I would have the reader 
observe that many of our fellow-countrymen will 
gladly endure for years the tedium of a soldier’s life 
in peace in order that when war comes they may go 
through pain and sorrow and weariness to seek their 
death as leaders of men. And I doubt not that we 
survivors of the war, wondering what fault of ours 
rendered us unworthy of a soldier’s grave, may find 
satisfaction in the knowledge that peace no less than 
war can give us difficult and dangerous tasks to do. 
Indeed, it would appear to me a most hopeful matter 
that so many of this generation have been soldiers. 
For of these some at the least will have learnt the 
great unwritten rule of our Army, that when the 
men fail it is the officer’s fault, and when the men 
falter it is the officer’s failure. It is hard not to 
‘believe that, if this were the rule of industry, most 
of our industrial troubles would disappear, and we 
should see an end of those discontents which must 
inevitably remain with us if employers of labour, 
still demanding to be judged by the same standard 
as their men, thus make themselves the proof that 
Jack is as good as his master, whom therefore he will 
obey only if he be forced to obey. For no man feels 
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any humiliation in obeying a true leader, who would 
be the last to claim obedience except in that matter 
wherein he can justly claim to be the better. Those 
whom I employ render me loyal and, as I believe, 
willing obedience within the scope of their employ- 
ment because, though but an indifferent leader, in 
the matter of directing our industrial activity I am 
better than they, inasmuch as they. take all that 
they can while I do not. But in all other matters 
I cannot but confess myself their inferior, or at the 
most their equal, and thus better fitted to render 
obedience than to exact it from them. Indeed, I 
have an inclination to think that no little harm is 
wrought by those employers of labour who presume 
to meddle with the lives of their workmen beyond 
the workshop. It is easy to make men docile and 
sleek with good living by making them slaves, as 
some employers have done, doubtless without ill 
intent. The task of real difficulty is that of making 
the workers prosperous without making them any 
the less men. Difficult though it be to solve this 
problem, yet for my part I believe that it may be 
done, and that, in the years to come, those whom I 
employ will even bring themselves to use to me a 
pungency of verbal expression equal to that which, 
when they are in error, J use to them. Indeed, there 
is already evidence that this most salutary process 
has begun, though as yet they exercise a restraint 
which I do not emulate. 
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The reader may well ask what have these matters 
to do with the argument of this book, and I confess 
that this is not immediately manifest. Yet a pro- 
mise was given on an earlier page that I would 
endeavour to show the effect in practical affairs of 
the belief which we hold. That promise I am at- 
tempting to fulfil. Now, the aspect wherein we view 
political and industrial matters is conditioned by 
those ultimate and larger aims which we pursue, 
and I hope to show that a course of action following 
logically from our faith meets and overcomes many 
of the ills to which mankind is subject. To this end 
I have striven in the previous chapter to show that 
we are not entirely in error who hold that philo- 
sophers may become rulers even in a democratic 
polity, that they will be willing to do so in order 
that by such service they may gain the power to 
love their fellow-men, and that this power will give 
them wisdom and strength to overcome the cyclic 
futility of the cosmic process in so far as is concerned 
the proper universe of each. In like manner in 
industry the call is for true leaders who can break 
through the miserable circle of ever newly invented 
material desires and ever new found means to satisfy 
them. There is no material reward for such leaders. 
For they take upon themselves the form of servants, 
becoming least that they may become greatest, and 
losing their life that they may save it. ‘Too long has 
mankind been dominated by the false opinion that 
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real progress comes, as does biological progress, from 
the self-assertion of the individual pursuing desire 
with unfaltering purpose and crushing down the 
weak majority. For such progress leaves the super- 
man powerless in the face of death. Of all the good 
and evil which lives after him naught can outlive the 
inevitable end of the material universe. In the 
struggle for physical existence he will survive who 
is best fitted to survive. In the struggle for eternal 
life, he will possess it who is best fitted to possess it. 
And. between the one and the other a great gulf is 
fixed. For the one pursues the fulfilment of material 
desire, while the other strives to free himself from 
the wheel of desire. The one endeavours to take 
for himself from his fellow-men the pleasant things 
of life, while the other seeks to give them more 
abundantly everything which they, having no clear 
vision, believe to be desirable. Though the end be 
different, yet the process whereby progress is at- 
tained in either case would seem to be in some degree 
the same. For it would appear that myriads of 
organisms are born and perish in the course of bio- 
logical evolution merely in order that something 
higher in the scale of physical life may be the result. 
And, in the course of that evolution which is more 
than biological, perhaps not even a few can be chosen 
unless many are called. 

Be that as it may—and, indeed, it is a matter 
which does not concern us overmuch, we hold that 
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in industry as in politics there can be no happiness 
or contentment for the many save through the self- 
sacrifice of the few. That self-sacrifice, which is the 
essence of the Aristocratic Principle, is to be ex- 
pected only from those who, having penetrated the 
mist of material things, can see the vision beyond. 
For my part I believe that the soldier before all 
others has had the opportunity to gain that longer 
view, and that it is for him, breaking through the 
conventions of a materialistic age, to show that a 
man’s real life does not consist in the abundance of 
that which he hath. If such an one find himself in 
the position of a capitalist employer of labour, it is 
not enough for him simply to sell all that he has and 
to give to the poor. For such a course of action 
would probably inflict much privation and unhappi- 
ness upon those whom he employs. To do so is, I 
confess, an ever present temptation. For it is 
difficult indeed to live one’s own life while conduct- 
ing a complex and competitive industrial business. 
Yet it must be done, and it were but a cowardly 
desertion of duty to give the control to those who 
are employed in that business and who are incapable 
of carrying it on successfully. There is a higher 
kind of asceticism than withdrawal to the hermit’s 
cave, and I doubt whether any man can really love 
his fellow-men unless he be actively engaged in those 
affairs which concern them most. But I would 
make bold to say that there is no necessity for him 
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to lay himself open to the peril of becoming rich, 
even though he be capable of ordering his business 
successfully. For to be able to do one’s work well 
need not hinder one from being poor, if some degree 
of ingenuity be exercised. And this must suffice for 
the present, though for my part I cannot withhold 
myself from an occasional longing glance at the 
yellow robe and the begging-bowl. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE NEW AGE 


How simple was life to our forbears in the nine- 
teenth century, secure in the belief that the whole 
end of man was to become ever more numerous and. 
ever more prosperous. In truth, we find an epitome 
of the ideals of their time in the immortal lines of 
* Lewis Carroll ’ :— 
* But I was thinking of a way 
To feed oneself on batter, 
And so go on from day to day 

Getting a little fatter.’ 

To them progress meant no more than a continu- 
ally increasing complexity of life, rendering thought 
well-nigh impossible, and making man but the slave 
of his own mechanical devices. Yet over all their 
vaunted achievements a dark shadow hung. For 
even in that age many knew well the words of the 
Preacher, and had read how he made him great 
works, he builded him houses, he planted him vine- 
yards ; how he gathered him also silver and gold, 
and the peculiar treasure of kings and of the pro- 


vinces ; how also he had great possessions of great 
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and small cattle more than all that were in Jerusalem 
- before him. They had read, too, but without under- 
standing, that he had looked on all the works that 
his hand had wrought and on the labour that he had 
laboured to do; and, behold, all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit ; for the thing that hath been, it 
is that which shall be, and there is no new thing 
under the sun. Thus the nightmare of eternal re- 
currence obsessed the Preacher, till he found that 
much wisdom brings with it much grief ; for he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. Nor was 
he alone in that he had perceived in old time that 
the cosmic process moves in a meaningless ever- 
repeated cycle, and that the sand-castles, which 
man builds with so pathetic and earnest a care upon 
the shore of time, must ever be levelled by the re- 
curring tide. Yet our immediate predecessors had. 
for the most part forgotten this, and it has lain with 
our generation to rediscover and appreciate that 
ancient truth. 

Indeed, pessimism is no new thing, and modern 
science is less the parent than the foster-mother of 
that hopelessness whereto it gives its support. It 
would hardly be untrue to say that Buddhism, the 
Greek Mysteries, and Christianity alike came into 
being to assuage that age-long weariness of men 
oppressed by the apparent futility of existence. 
Whether they have succeeded in so doing is a doubt- 
ful matter, and science can still give no alternative 
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to eternal recurrence save the hideous idea of cosmic 
degradation. Hence the writer! whose words I 
have quoted in an earlier chapter speaks on behalf 
of many when he sets forth his gospel of despair in 
language less impressive, indeed, than that of the 
author of Ecclesiastes, but supported by scientific 
testimony which was not within the reach of the 
latter. So widespread is that pessimism, in truth, 
that I have an inclination to think that a revival of 
religion must come in the near future, and that men 
will seek earnestly to attain that true mysticism 
which, being the essence of all religion, alone can 
place them beyond the compelling sweep of the 
cosmic cycle. For the Orphic initiate declaring with 
joy that he has ‘flown out of the sorrowful weary 
wheel,’ the Buddhist with his hope of Nirvana 
and release from the circle of passions and desires, 
the Christian believing in a spiritual rebirth to 
eternal life, all alike base their hope upon a life 
which is not physical life, and, therefore, subject 
neither to extinction nor to eternal recurrence. It 
is to be observed that all travel by much the same 
road toward the goal, and that each religion claims 
one or more adherents who have reached it and have 
become one with the god. Indeed, I cannot con- 
ceive that any creed is worthy of the name if it fail 
to give hope of attainment to the duolwow tw Oew 
which is the kingdom of heaven. But the Orphic 
1 Hon. Bertrand Russell. 
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cult has perished long ago, and Buddhism, despite 
its myriad nominal believers, has degenerated much 
since its early prime. Christianity has weathered 
the storms of the ages with less loss ; yet even that 
faith has suffered sadly from the decay which seems 
inevitable to overtake every religion when it becomes 
the material wherewith a church is built. For my 
part, I know no religion less fitted to be made insti- 
tutional than is Christianity. But the perverse 
ingenuity of our ancestors achieved even that feat, 
and made a craft mystery out of the simplest and 
most easily understood teaching that the world has 
ever known. And now forsooth great outcry is 
made by those who control that organisation be- 
cause our young people for the most part care naught 
for it, and seek teachers who have had some experi- 
ence of the vicissitudes of life, rather than sit at the 
feet of ecclesiastics who have none. 

He would be a rash man, indeed, who would dare 
to say that he knows the inmost thoughts of the 
young people of his day. For custom has long 
ordained that none shall speak openly of the more 
serious things, and even the war has failed to break 
down this reticence in any but a small degree. Yet 
those who have sympathy with the young, and who 
remember how long are the thoughts of youth, how 
overwhelming its griefs, and how dazzling its en- 
thusiasms, may perhaps be permitted to undertake 
the hazardous task of interpreting some at the least 
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of its unspoken aspirations. In this matter it may 
well be that more is to be learnt from the observance 
of what youth repudiates than from the study of 
that to which youth aspires. or it is a quality of 
that estate to be certain of that which it does not 
desire rather than to understand clearly what it 
would wish to have. In all humility, therefore, I 
would suggest that the young people of our age seem 
to have weighed traditional and institutional re- 
ligion, and to have found it wanting. The difficulties 
and anomalies inseparable from the conception of a 
personal deity are too manifest to allow the accept- 
ance of such a foundation for their belief. But 
equally do they repudiate that materialistic philo- 
sophy which bemused their predecessors in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, and bade fair 
at one time to overwhelm all religion. The former 
controversy between the champions of tradition and 
of scientific materialism touches them not at all. 
For to them both causes are dead. Science has re- 
pudiated the one, and the whole tendency of modern 
thought is toward the regarding of the other as a 
matter of interest only to antiquaries. The conflict 
between science and religion was, indeed, but a 
battle between frogs and mice; for the partisans 
of the former upheld that which was not science, 
while the defenders of tradition fought on behalf of 
that which was not religion. But physicists and 
mathematicians of the twentieth century have done 
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great service in preparing the ground for a revival of 
religion, and with the help of critical scholars have 
made it possible for us to lay the foundations of a 
belief which will endure until further revelation 
gives opportunity for rebuilding the structure 
higher upon an even deeper foundation. They 
would appear to have shown that certain differential 
equations, or it may be the forms of those equations, 
constitute for us the only objective reality and 
perhaps the only rational conception of a deity which 
is something not ourselves. To approach the form 
of a series of equations with oriental adulation and 
enthusiastic love is a task beyond our powers, and 
would appear to us to lead nowhither. Nor do we 
care overmuch for the alternative of a personal 
deity who is so ill fitted to his work that he must 
perforce endure the existence of evil. Indeed, it is 
difficult for us, confronted with a world which con- 
tains both good and evil, to believe in a god who is 
good, unless we also at the same time believe in 
another god who is evil. Nay, more, we must 
believe that the power of the latter is for the present 
not greatly inferior to that of the former, though the 
apologists of this somewhat good god maintain that 
he will in the end become strong enough to subdue 
his evil adversary. Rather would we find the 
sources of both good and evil in ourselves. 

The revolt against mediaeval traditionalism be- 
- comes even more definite when we are told that the 
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recitation of certain incantations and the practice 
of certain forms of primitive magic can so strengthen 
the aforesaid good but weak god as to enable him 
to avert from us the natural consequences of our 
own folly or wickedness. And the final rupture 
between modern youth and the traditionalists is 
reached when we are commanded to believe the 
revolting and the incredible on the authority of a 
church whose history is but little less a thing of 
shame than that of any other human institution 
whereof record remains. Indeed, it would not be 
untrue to say that no political party has scorned. 
truth, exercised tyranny, amd withheld mercy more 
than have the Christian churches throughout the 
centuries. The letters of marque which they 
display as the proof of their authority appear to us 
to be but forgeries purporting to give power to the 
holders thereof to do, and to say, things directly at 
variance with the policy of the government which 
is said to have issued them. Indeed, there is no 
evidence that the said government even issued any 
letters of marque at all. Certainly, for example, no 
authority was given to any man to teach, as do many 
bishops and priests in our own country to-day, that 
material comfort is essential to spiritual progress, 
and. that goodness cannot be expected in those who 
have not where to lay their heads. For my part I 
see but little to choose between the old Evangelicals, 


who taught unconsciously that the practice of virtue 
H.R.M. M 
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is desirable because it is usually rewarded with 
material prosperity, and the modern Anglicans, who 
preach the doctrine that socialistic schemes for 
living on capital regardless of the future are desirable 
because a high standard of living is an essential 
preliminary to spiritual welfare. With pitiful casu- 
istry do these latter deny the logical conclusion 
of their argument, that only the rich can be good. 
For they confess that great riches do not of necessity 
produce great goodness in their possessors, while 
declaring that poverty is a danger to the souls of 
men. Whence it would appear that they hold that 
there is some intermediate estate between poverty 
and riches where men may reach their highest 
spiritual development. A sorry creed, in truth, is 
that of these Christian Socialists, striving to reconcile 
Christianity with the materialism which is the 
essence of Socialism. It may well be that their 
antics have been the cause of deeper thought on the 
part of such of our young people as have witnessed. 
them, so that many have made a study of the matter 
in the Gospels themselves, and have found it there 
set forth that even the most moderate degree of 
material comfort is to be eschewed by those who 
would make spiritual progress, that the poor are to 
be envied, and that the rich are to be pitied. And 
having seen how false in that respect is the teaching 
of the Christian Socialists, in these days largely 
those same persons who make a peculiar claim of 
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authority for the church, we are the more inclined 
to regard doubtfully the credentials which they 
present to us as evidence of the validity of their 
claim. Indeed, we deny that the churches ever had 
that authority which they have persistently shown 
themselves so unfit to exercise. To the graven 
image which they call God we definitely refuse 
worship. We will have naught to do with a god 
against whom we may justly level that awful 
reproach— 


* For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
_ Is blackened, Man’s Forgiveness give—and take ! ’ 


Far better seem to us those gods of Epicurus who 
oudey emtueAovvTaL TOV avOowrivey. The magical 
incantations of the churches and their elaborated 
charms concern us not at all. That so many church- 
men live good lives is no proof of the efficacy of their 
magic, but rather of their own goodness. And our 
naughty lives are such, not because we use neither 
charms nor incantations, but because of our own 
deliberate naughtiness. By practising virtue they 
are become virtuous. By practising wickedness we 
are become wicked. In a matter so manifest no 
good end. is served by endeavouring to attribute to 
effects, whose cause is patent, an explanation wildly 
improbable. It seems to us but childish to imagine 
that there is a good but incompetent god striving 


unsuccessfully to make us good, and an evil but most 
H.R.M. M2 
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competent god accomplishing with obvious success 
his task of making us bad. And yet more childish 
seems the belief that our magic can help the former 
while it hinders the latter. Such would appear to 
me to be the unspoken charges of our youth against 
the institutionalism which has usurped the name of 
religion for so long. It is of no avail for ecclesiastics 
to decry our young people because they will not 
submit themselves to an authority which they do 
not respect, nor accept the perversions of the Chris- 
tian faith which have been adopted to the end that 
this authority may be upheld. For none can study 
those parts of the New Testament which criticism 
has left unshaken, nor perceive how great a distor- 
tion of the primitive faith has been necessary to 
justify an institutionalism for which no warrant can 
be found in those writings. Indeed, the corruption 
of Christianity from a very early period is peculiarly 
like that into which Buddhism fell no long time after 
the death of its founder. For the word-spinning 
of Mahayana Buddhism has its counterpart in the 
fine-drawn sophisms of Christian apologists. But a 
generation brought up amid the stern realities of 
war and revolution has small inclination to bemuse 
itself with such futilities. Rather it seeks a solid 
basis for its religion, and concerns itself with the 
fair body of Christianity which is to be found be- 
neath the tasteless and barbaric trappings with 
which ecclesiastics have hidden it. 


ys 
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It is this new life of our young people which causes 
us soldiers to believe that we did not fight and suffer 
in vain, and that those comrades who fell had accom- 
plished greater things than they had dared to hope. 
For some years after the war we felt far otherwise, 
believing that all our pain and sorrow and weariness 
had been wasted, and that the ideals for which we 
fought were too high for a frivolous and selfish 
generation. But now we hold that this pessimism 
was not justified. Nay, more, we realise that all 
which we have wrought in peace and in war is but 
the rough work necessary for the clearing of founda- — 
tions upon which the youth of to-day and to-morrow 
will build a lofty pile fair beyond our utmost 
imagining. This temple of the New Age will stand 
firm upon the rock which, heretofore hidden by the 
crazy structure of institutionalism, has now been 
swept bare by the fiery furnace of war. For in war 
have we learnt that there is no liberty without 
discipline, no progress without suffering, and no 
happiness without self-sacrifice. To us amid the 
terrors of modern warfare there have come ecstatic 
moments when, like Plotinus of old, we have 
attained— 


‘that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.’ 
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Those moments passed swiftly and left us as it were 
blinded and dumb. But now at length has come the 
time for us, in so far as we are able, to tell the boys 
and the maidens of to-day that which we witnessed 
when in the twilight of ,;war’s darkened shrine the 
god appeared and for the moment we were one with 
him. For then we saw the vision of the man made 
god, on whom lay all the grief and all the joys of all 
men who had been, are, and shall be till the end of 
time. His was no glorious shape transcending 
mortal beauty like to that wherein the gods of old 
appeared ; but his form, clothed with the bloody 
rags of battle, broken and tortured, seemed as the 
body of one doomed to die by the most cruel death 
that old Rome knew. 

Quickly the vision faded as the dawn rose cold and 
white, lighting up No Man’s Land in all its tangled 
horror, and the new day came unwelcomed by a 
weary world. But we who saw that vision saw 
what saint and sage have longed in vain to see. It 
may well be that we shall never again experience 
such moments of full understanding. But, whether 
they come again or never return, their remembrance 
will be with us always. Though now we see in a 
glass darkly that which we then saw face to face, 
though that is now faith which then was knowledge, 
in that faith will we live and die, believing now, as 
then we surely knew, that God is that man who, for 
the sake of man, by man is crucified. 
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Now let ecclesiastics heat the pincers of prejudice, 
oil the thumbscrews of theology, and prepare the 
rack of ridicule. Their authority has been chal- 
lenged with diffidence by us who are but simple 
soldiers. But it will be challenged in a much bolder 
manner by the young people now growing up who 
have listened to what we have tried to tell them con- 
cerning that which we learnt in time of war. Science 
no longer attacks religion, for she has abandoned her 
former claim to rule in those spheres whence she 
has now of her own free will withdrawn. In our 
time the attack on institutionalism does not come 
from the mocker or the agnostic. It comes rather 
from those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, yet receive from the churches little save primi- 
tive tales, whose humble origin is now becoming 
known, and a system of magic so childish as to be 
more fit for Australian aborigines than for civilised 
men. And this attack is a general one upon the 
whole position held by traditionalists, who declare 
their belief that God once became man. For our 
part, we believe that man once became God, and 
that this may happen again. Further, we contend 
that our interpretation of the evidence makes un- 
necessary a vast amount of far-fetched conjecture 
for which there appears to be no warrant, but which 
churchmen must introduce in order to afford a 
foundation for their claims. Thus they are betrayed 
into polytheism, and are compelled to accept the 
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legacy of an incompetent and ill-tempered deity 
who served well enough, in a primitive society, to 
uphold the simple code of behaviour whereof the 
observance rendered it possible for men to dwell 
together in communities. Far are we from denying 
that such a deity was useful, even necessary, in the 
early stages of man’s slow journey upward from the 
beast. But now surely we need no divine sanction 
for a code which has been justified by experience. 
We know well that an ill end awaits communities 
of men who lie, who steal, who ‘murder, and who 
commit adultery. No longer do we deem the 
prohibition of those crimes a divine revelation. 
Rather they appear to us to be beginning to be bred 
out of the race in the natural process of evolution. 
We have all the knowledge and the experience 
necessary to enable us to become perfect social 
animals, and it seems probable that within a few 
thousand years we may be able to live together in 
amity and comfort. In truth, it is this expectation 
of the approaching end of biological and social 
evolution which causes us in this our generation to 
look forward wistfully to that which is beyond, lest 
haply the whole human race rest eventually rotting 
in a stagnant perfection like that of a hive of bees. 
We do not belittle the achievement of our ancestors 
in learning the means whereby men may live to- 
gether without strife. But we desire, since now that 
first lesson has been learnt, to know how men may 
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prepare themselves to endure that absolute solitude 
which is God. 

To me it would appear that each one of us is able, 
if he dare, to advance by a few steps along the path 
of evolution from the human to the divine. But 
the stumbling-block which few can surmount is 
found in this, that no man can take those steps if he 
fear to be alone. Anchorites of old withdrew them- 
selves from the throng of men, thinking thus that 
they were alone. But the solitude which gives 
freedom from all this unintelligible world is to be 
found, not in the hermit’s cell, but rather in the 
midst of great cities and in the turmoil of politics 
and. of industry. For none can be truly alone save 
him to whom the joys and griefs of others are 
greater than those which he himself experiences, who 
serves without reward, ever giving but never receiv- 
ing, loving but unloved; till at length and slowly 
there comes to him the beginning of wisdom, he 
attains to some degree of charity, and thereby 
knows that the sins and the follies of others are 
naught but a faint reflection of his own. Such an 
one is very near to freedom. Men and women are 
known but as fragments of himself. The whole 
world becomes subject to him, and he is utterly 
alone, immanent in his universe which he has himself 
created. The very thought of such absolute soli- 
tude is doubtless a terrible thing to many, and for 
my part I believe that none can contemplate it 
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without awe. Yet what other meaning has the 
phrase ‘ eternal life,’ whereof many say they desire 
it, though few would desire it if they knew what it 
means ¢ Will there ever be another, indeed, whose 
courage will endure to the end, and whose bitter 
cry of Hloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani will once again 
teach men that to be with God is to be utterly alone, 
since to be with God is to be God ? 

This, then, is what we soldiers leave to those who, 
coming after us, through our experience perhaps 
may find a nobler and a happier way of life than we 
could hope to traverse. To our generation, if 
comfort were our aim, this world has been a SOrry 
dwelling-place indeed, though for my part I rejoice 
that I have lived at a period when it was possible 
to live a man’s life.. From childhood our lives were 
one long preparation for the bursting of that storm 
of war which overshadowed all our youth and early 
manhood, and wherein seem to have perished all the 
brightest spirits of our age. When we were hardly 
more than children, war called us to South Africa, 
there to serve our first apprenticeship. The years 
between were but a respite; in our very bones we 
felt the coming tempest. When at length it burst 
upon us we were ready, and the furious wind 
shrieked harmless through bare spars and rigging, 
while great waves beat upon hatches battened down, 
swirled over well-cleared decks, tore vainly at our 
tight-lashed gear, and, baffled, through the gushing 
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scuppers sought the leeward sea again. For on 
that August morning we became suddenly aware of 
the meaning of all our life before, finding that we had. 
all unconsciously made every preparation down to 
the least detail. Everything, as it were, had fallen 
into its proper place. We realised why we had done 
this or that long ago, why we had read what we had 
read, why we had thought what we had thought. 
We awoke ready, and our ship rode out the storm, 
though but a pitiful remnant of her crew came safe 
to land. Many now ask us why we did this, why 
we did not let the storm drive our vessel ashore and 
break it in pieces on the rocks. Some say that we 
ought to have spoken softly to the tempest, that all 
would have been well if we had not taken in sail, 
but had recognised that it is the preparation for 
meeting the storm which creates the storm. Yet 
many of our dead comrades would still be with us 
had not these counsellers hampered us while we were 
toiling to save the ship from destruction. Even to 
such, however, we must give their due, and I, for 
one, do most heartily agree that there would have 
been no need to fight against evil men if we ourselves 
were good, for then none could be evil. And, 
furthermore, I hold that it is at the best but a 
temporary safety from evil which can be attained 
by force of arms. For evil can never be destroyed 
save by perfect goodness. But where was that per- 
fect goodness to be found ? Knowing well that we 
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could lay no claim to it, and knowing also that the 
crowd of helpless passengers aboard our ship was in 
no wise ready to suffer the inevitable consequences 
of a refusal on our part to fight against the storm, it 
would appear to me that we could not do otherwise 
than risk our lives to save them from the fate which 
filled them with such fear. Indeed, I doubt not 
that those who now most bitterly blame us would 
have been in some small degree dismayed had we 
accepted their advice when the danger was present. 

Therefore, I have an inclination to think that, so 
long as no man will face the consequences which are 
inevitable if we refuse to defend our neighbours by 
force of arms against armed foes, we must be pre- 
pared to fight. For there is but one alternative, 
and that is far beyond our reach. If we were good, 
embattled hosts of foes would doubtless melt away 
before us. But we are not good, so we must fight. 
It is manifest that our fellow-countrymen were not 
ready to submit themselves to the domination of a 
foreign enemy, and we were not good enough to 
break his onslaught by the force of goodness, so we > 
were forced to take up sword and rifle. Nor can we 
doubt that such things will happen many times 
again. We fought against an attempt to impose 
upon our nation what we held to be a false opinion, 
though there is reason to think that those who made 
the attempt were fully convinced that it was to our 
advantage that their philosophy should be propa- 
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gated among us even at the point of the bayonet. 
It may be that they were right, and that we were in 
error, though we successfully upheld our opinion 
and made it certain that those who come after us 
shall be brought up in our traditions and not in 
those of an alien race. But we, our allies, and our 
former enemies are now confronted, with a menace 
about which there can be no doubt. The beast in 
man, long chained, has broken out, and from the 
squalid ghettoes of eastern Europe there has crawled 
a foul horror to corrupt the world, a direct and 
terrible challenge to the whole conscious evolu- 
tionary process which has suppressed the brute in 
man, and perhaps has made it possible for him to 
reach divinity in some distant age to come. Let 
there be no misunderstanding regarding that which 
underlies Bolshevism. Nietzsche had imagined the 
Superman, created by a conscious fostering and re- 
fining of natural instincts, self-centred, but merciful 
to the weak, though holding them in no small con- 
tempt, self-assertive to the fullest extent, yet in 
other respects by no means an ignoble figure. But 
the Bolshevik’s ideal is the apotheosis of the brute 
through the dictatorship of the lowest and the most 
selfish of the human race. Man through the ages 
has wistfully sought for what is true and good and 
beautiful ; and, despite his endless failures, has 
ever clung fast to the belief that these ideals may be 
found. Even the most primitive tribes have held 
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that there are many things which should be done, 
not because the doing of them brings any material 
advantage, but simply because they are right. But 
the new diabolism teaches that there are many 
things which should be done, not because the doing 
of them furthers even any selfish end, but simply 
because they are wrong. Anything which helps to 
hurry man back to the beast is to be fostered. Any- 
thing which tends to let the ape and tiger die is to 
be suppressed. Self-sacrifice is mocked, duty de- 
rided, truth flouted, and beauty befouled, since all 
these are aims whereof the pursuit renders men a 
little less like the beasts and a little more like the 
gods. The dictatorship of the lowest is to bring us 
back to the primitive communism of the jungle. 
Selfishness and greed are to be our guiding stars. If 
a majority, as may happen even in the most bar- 
barous nation, will not go willingly along the path 
of this crazy wickedness, then a minority of the evil 
beasts must drive them. Religion must be rooted 
out because all real religions teach that progress 
comes from love, while the Marxists hold that 
progress comes only from increasing hate. If any 
man be happy and contented, his happiness must be 
destroyed, lest his capacity for hate be lessened. 
The rich man who grinds the faces of the poor is to 
be praised, because he adds something to the store 
of hatred and misery in the world. But he who uses 
power and wealth to help his weaker neighbours 
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must be abused, since by his actions it may be that 
he will add something to the love and to the happi- 
ness of men. 

Such is that great wickedness which, flooding 
across Asia, may yet rebound from the Pacific shore 
in waves of invasion to submerge the West once 
more in the Dark Ages. Already Europe is prepar- 
ing the way for the Mongolian hordes by establishing 
again through the League of Nations that Pax 
Romana which rendered the effete Occident for 
centuries the easy prey of countless incarnations of 
insatiable desire, of swarming locusts making 
desolate the fair meadows of civilisation. It may 
well be that they will not come as armies to actual 
battle with the West, but rather that their foul cult 
will spread like a pestilence throughout civilisation, 
the infection passing from nation to nation, till all 
that man has suffered and fought to gain is cankered 
and putrid, so that the wheel of evolution will have 
turned once more without advancing. But, what- 
ever be the shape taken by this coming contest, 
whether it become a matter of war on a larger scale 
and with greater ingenuity of horrible invention 
than even our generation has known, or whether it 
become a mortal struggle between mind and mind, 
nothing can withhold men from a period of retro- 
gression save only some ideal transcending all the 
great motives which in the past have made them 
glad to suffer and to die. It is of that ideal I have 
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presumed to write herein. The passing of my 
generation marks the end of an epoch during which 
our nation sought and found a wondrous material 
prosperity and a mighty empire; and, behold, all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit, It was spurred 
on to that quest by fierce ambition and the lust for 
wealth. But, having gained that which it sought, 
it now recoils in horror from the awful drama wherein 
Russia shows that the inevitable end of the pursuit 
of material desire is a return to the beasts from 
which we sprang. The fallacies of Socialism can be 
exposed by argument, and men who wish for 
economic security can thus be restrained from 
putting into practice a political system which would 
assuredly destroy that security. But the defence 
against the new diabolism of the Communists can 
never be based upon mere materialistic considera- 
tions, however sound they be, but rather must be 
found in an idealism directly challenging the motives 
which governed our nation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Unless, indeed, the menace becomes mili- 
tary ; in the which event sheer hard fighting is the 
only real remedy ; and a successful issue to such a 
war, though leaving mankind in its present estate, 
would at the least prevent actual reversion. It is 
commonly believed that war decides nothing. But 
surely this is a most dangerous error. For the 
victors in war gain the power to decide what philo- 
sophy shall be the foundation of the teaching 
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imposed upon the vanquished nation. The Com- 
munists in Russia by force of arms attained to a 
position wherein they were able to poison the minds 
of a great people. If we had suffered defeat in our 
war, the British race thereafter would have been 
trained to accept a philosophy in accord with the 
primitive ideas of the Germanic tribes. But our 
victory has confirmed our nation in its distaste for 
armed aggression, and has perhaps even caused. our 
enemies to pause and to conceive it possible that 
they were mistaken. Despite all the present outcry 
against war by the materialists who can perceive 
only its physical effects, let us ever bear in mind that 
there are in the world things far worse than war, 
and let us hope and trust that our young men will 
never be backward to spring to arms whenever a 
noble cause opens to them the great adventure. 

The New Age, then, is no golden age of peace and 
material prosperity, but still another iron age of 
stern self-discipline and war. We soldiers once 
thought that we had made the world a kindlier and 
a happier place for those who shall come after us. 
But now we understand how far was this from the 
truth, and perhaps we begin to know in our hearts 
that it is better so. For a life of toil and struggle 
would seem to be the only life which is worth living. 
Who, indeed, would wish to live in a world wherein 
there are no wrongs to right, no dragons to slay, 
nor any fair ladies to rescue? Yet the New Age 
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will doubtless be one of transition from the actual 
clash of arms and the struggle for mere physical 
existence, to that greater epoch when nations will 
be held excellent according to the measure of their 
real progress gauged by an absolute standard. We 
have sought that absolute standard, and our quest 
has been rewarded to this extent, that in war have 
we seen the vision of the sangraal, so that we know 
that only through service comes love, and only 
through love comes knowledge of the truth which 
makes men more than men. To those who come 
after us we leave a world torn with war and revolu- 
tion, a world which seems filled with hatred and 
greed, a world apparently devoid of purpose or ideal, 
and overshadowed by an organised wickedness 
which must be utterly destroyed. We leave to 
them our own sad record of faults and follies and 
failures, of noble aims abandoned and opportunities 
which we have missed. But we leave to them also 
a torn and blood-stained chart which, if they follow 
it faithfully, will bring them at last clear from the 
swamp in which we wandered and full in sight of 
towering peaks which we can never view. That is 
our legacy to those who will be the men and women 
of to-morrow ; and, if they think that we have done 
anything for them, they can repay us only by suc- 
ceeding where we have manifestly failed. 

And what is left for us before we die, now when 
the new generation strikes its tents and rides out 
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from the bivouac of youth clad in its shining 
armour ? Some say our task is done, our usefulness 
exhausted, and our advancing years a bar to fresh 
adventure. Yet for my part I will not think that 
comrades who toiled and fought with me through 
all those years on sea and land will ever be content 
to rust in idleness. Our labours and our wounds 
give us at least a claim to yet another fight before 
the end. Our experience has shown us glimpses of 
another world of strange experience, and that un- 
travelled universe we will explore till one by one 
we drop beside the trail. Come, my friends, ’tis not 
too late to seek that newer world. Put on the 
battered armour once again, close up our sadly 
thinning ranks, and once again forward to meet 
whatever toil or gay adventure fate may bring ! 
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